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EDITORIAL SALUTATIONS. 


In undertaking the editorial charge of the Monthly Relig- 
ious Magazine, it becomes us, in a brief introduction to its 
readers, to declare our views and purposes. We are well 
aware, that to furnish a religious periodical for family read- 
ing which shall bear a message alike to old and young, to 
quicken, to cheer, to admonish, to help along in the pilgrim- 
age of life and make the light of Heaven to shine more visi- 
bly upon it, is not a responsibility to be carelessly assumed. 
To do this is the object of the Magazine; and while its read- 
ers will miss the earnest words and eloquent persuasions of 
its late editor, — though we trust not entirely, and that his 
words will sometimes reach them still through its pages, — 
its present editors can only promise to keep it faithfully to 
its purpose, and devote whatever of time and ability is given 
them, that it may speak to the condition of its readers. 

This Journal claims to be “ Independent.” That is to say, 
it takes its position outside of religious sects and parties, 
and aims to be the organ of the best Christian thought and 
sentiment which from any sect or party it can draw into its 
channels. On no other condition would we undertake to 
conduct it; for while we acknowledge the right and the use 
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of denominational organizations, and are glad to work in 
them as we may, we yet see clearly, as we think, that the 
Church of the Future is not to arise through the conquest 
and enlargement of any single one of them, but through a 
new descent of the heavens into them all, drawing them 
nearer together and making them one in Christ alone. 
Whatever there is, therefore, in High Church or Low, in Old 
Church or New, in Orthodoxy or Unitarianism, which we 
think belongs rightfully to the truth of Christ, that we shall 
claim the privilege of giving to our readers, so far forth as 
we believe they can be aided by it in the work of regenera- 
tion and Christian living. 

At the same time we wish to say, that we do not aim at 
any balancing of opinions, or striking a sort of average 
among opposing doctrines. We only mean to give our- 
selves and our contributors a perfectly free utterance, not 
expecting entire uniformity of theological statement, but 
claiming to utter ourselves with the sharpest individuality, 
yet tempered with the feelings of a heartfelt Christian kind- 
ness. It is not the design of this Journal to furnish theologi- 
cal articles as such, but, in applying Christianity to life and 
to the development of the deepest religious experience, a 
writer’s theology must needs appear; and thus appearing, 
it is not the dogma of the controversialist, but a theology 
filled with life-blood and warm with the pulses of Christian 
love. Mere sentiment or mere moralizing is not enough. 
It ought to have the bone and sinew of Christian doctrine, 
or it can never bring home to us the provisions of the Gos- 
pel with any such directness and pungency as to alarm our 
fears, excite our most strenuous efforts, engage our deepest 
affections, and bring the mind and heart into complete con- 
secration to the Lord. The readers of the Magazine, there- 
fore, will not expect of us to tone down or keep out of sight 
our vital beliefs; but they will not be exhibited in the way 
of theological speculation or controversy, but in the bear- 
ings of Christianity on the regeneration of the soul, its 
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redemption in Christ Jesus, and its enrobement in the adorn- 
ing virtues and graces of the new life which he inspires. 

It requires but a slight survey of the religious world to 
observe two very distinctly marked tendencies among the 
friends of human progress. One pertains to those who ex- 
pect a normal development of humanity, such as shall leave 
Christ and his Word away back in the past as having 
accomplished their work; who think these were the natural 
products of human nature, and only show its possibilities ; 
and who expect new Messiahs in the man of the future, 
and new Scriptures as his voice of inspiration. The other 
tendency is of those who look to Jesus Christ as the Divine 
Sun and Centre, and his Word as infinite and inexhaustible, 
and believe that all hope of the progress of humanity is 
through him as its Redeemer, Regenerator, and Cleanser. 
These two tendencies, we think, are to become more strong 
and divergent, and work out each its own separate results. 
We hardly need say that our position is with the latter. We 
believe that from the Christ and his all-revealing Word the 
power is to come, and is coming now, which will be felt in 
the Christian consciousness as never before,— a power from 
which the soul will melt down into a more humble recep- 
tivity of the Divine Life, and in whose revealings will be the 
Absolute Theology before which human creeds and philoso- 
phies will pale away. And we shall think we have suc- 
ceeded in the object we place before us, so far as we may be 
the means of bringing others into more near and tender 
relations with a personal Saviour. 

We shall not aim at uniform solemnity, but give our- 
selves room for any by-play of fancy we may feel impelled 
to, always keeping our ruling purpose in view. Several 
writers of known ability have pledged themselves to aid us 
by their contributions ; and, bespeaking the candor and good- 
will of the readers of the Magazine, we enter on our work in 
the full hope of the Divine blessing upon our endeavors. 


EDMUND H. SEARS. 
RUFUS ELLIS. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 


[Ir has often seemed to us that the children of the congregation hardly receive 
their due share of the preacher’s attention. Under this impression the following 
discourse, with others, has been prepared. We hope that it may find some read- 
ers amongst the young people of the households into which our Journal finds 
admission. ] 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 


A NEW-YEAR’S SERMON FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE CONGREGATION. 


BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


Manx iv. 26, 27: —‘“‘ So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep, and rise night and day, aad the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how.” 


I wisn, on this first Sunday of the year, to say a few 
words which all the children of the congregation shall be 
able to understand. The subject of the sermon is “ The 
Growth of the Soul.” Let me see if you know what I 
mean by the growth of the soul. Sometimes you are told 


by friends who have been absent from you for years or 
months, that you have grown a great deal; they mean that 
your bodies have grown, that you are taller and stouter 
than you were. Sometimes you are told by your teachers 
who have charge of your studies, that you have grown a 
great deal; and they mean that your minds have grown, that 
you are more knowing than you were. Now, besides a 
body and a mind, you have a soul, made, as the Bible tells 
you, in the image of God,—a soul which Christ came into 
the world to save; and as the body grows and the mind 
grows, the soul ought to grow too; it ought to grow every 
year of your lives, it ought to grow after the body has done 
growing, and after the mind has done growing. The Sav- 
iour compares the soul to a plant; and if you wish to under- 
stand how your souls may grow, you must remember how it 
is with the seed planted in the ground, and how it is with 
the stalk of corn and with the tree; you must keep before you 
the picture of any plant which you have ever seen becoming 
larger and more beautiful every week. 
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1. Take notice, first, that only live plants grow. You 
have seen children “ playing garden.” Sometimes they cut 
off a piece of dry, dead wood from a tree, and put it into the 
ground; but even if they should make the earth very rich, 
and water it every day, it would never be anything but a 
piece of dry, dead wood until it should crumble down into 
dust. Cut off a fresh, green twig, a small slip from a 
healthy plant, and it will take root and become a plant it- 
self. There is life in it. It is just so with the soul. There 
must be life in it, or it will not grow. And if you ask me 
what this life is, I answer, it is Love,—love for God, love 
for the children of God, especially for your parents and 
brothers and sisters, for you must begin with loving those 
nearest to you. And if you ask me where you are to get 
this life, where you are to get this love, I answer, God 
has given some of it to each one of you, just as he has 
given life to your bodies, just as he makes your heart beat ; 
and he will give you more of it, just as much as you wish, 
if you will only ask him for it, and go to receive it from 
Jesus who came to fill us with love, and use it when he 
gives it to you. 

2. And now let me say to you again, that, if your souls 
are alive, they ought to grow a little every day, and that, if 
they only grow a little every day, these littles will have be- 
come a great deal by the end of the year; just as the small 
seed, so small that you can hardly handle it, becomes bigger 
and bigger, and a trunk and branches spring from it, and at 
last it is a great tree, all covered with leaves and blossoms, 
and at length with delicious fruit. And what I wish you 
to take notice of specially is just this, that you may im- 
prove a very little, at least, every day, — that if you do not 
improve, you will become worse, that if you do not grow the 
right way, you will grow the wrong way, and that you must 
not be discouraged if you are improving at all, even though 
your improvement may be very slow. Life is made up of 


little things. This mighty world is made up of atoms. 
7* 
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This new year will be made up of moments. The drop of 
water that falls upon the stone takes away a very small part 
of it, —so small a part that, if you were to look at it with a 
microscope, you could hardly see it; and yet before a great 
while that little drop will have hollowed for itself a smooth 
basin. When you put one foot before the other, you do not 
get forward much, and if you are in any haste, you long for 
a horse to carry you, or for a rail-car, that you may move on 
swiftly; and yet if you could only keep on putting one foot 
before the other, and could have a road to travel over, you 
might go wholly round the earth in two years and a half. 
If you should cut down the great elm on our Common, you 
would find the trunk made up of little rings of wood, each 
one of which was a year in growing; but large as that tree 
has now become, and closely as it has been watched every 
spring and summer, no man or child ever saw it growing. 
You can all of you talk, and most of you can read, but you 
learned to talk and read very slowly. You do not remem- 
ber how you learned to talk, to make all the sounds, to pro- 
nounce all the words that you are speaking constantly; you 
hardly remember how you learned to read, but your parents 
and teachers know that these things were done a very little 
at a time. There is a great difference between the babe 
and the man, but no one ever saw a child grow. Some- 
times we say in summer, that we can almost see the plants 
grow ; but it is never more than “almost,” — we can never 
quite see them. Have you not sometimes been in the coun- 
try after a great rain, when the deep hollows were all 
filled with water, so that it seemed as if they never would be 
dry again, and yet in the course of a few days they were as 
free from wet and as good play-ground as ever? Now that 
water was taken away drop by drop; drop by drop a part 
of it ran down into the earth, and was made clean as it 
passed through, and went to form a sweet spring somewhere 
for the cattle to drink of; and the rest of it was taken up 
into the air, only the least particles of it each moment, — so 
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little, indeed, that you could not see it at all as it went up. 
You may understand, then, how much you may improve in 
the end, to what a giant’s size your soul may grow, if you 
will only grow a little every day, be a little more obedient, 
loving, just, and generous to-morrow than you are to-day. 

3. And then take notice that, if you are not improving, 
you are going backward. By and by you will get your 
growth and stop growing. But the soul cannot get its 
growth and stand still. Did you ever try to hold on with 
your hands from the top of a wall, hung up there, neither 
climbing nor falling? You know how hard that is, — that 
you cannot stay so long: you must go up, or you must go 
down. If you have not strength enough to mount up 
higher, you must sink to the earth; and men sometimes have 
made tremendous efforts, on the side of a precipice, to mount, 
because they knew that, unless they could do that, there was 
nothing for them but to fall into the whirlpool below. I 
remember reading once of a brave fellow, who cut places for 
his hands and feet all the way up a high perpendicular rock, 
because only by so doing could he save his life. He 
reached the top when his knife was completely worn out 
and his strength all gone. And remember that, when you 
are going downward, you go a little faster every moment. 
Those of you who have studied in school what is called 
philosophy, know that, when a stone or any other body is 
falling to the earth from a height, it falls faster as it comes 
nearer to the ground; and those who have done a great 
many wrong things tell us that it is easier to do a second 
wrong act than it was to do the first, and much easier to do 
the third than the second. 

But I will not talk to you about growing worse. This is 
not to be thought of save with a shudder. Christian chil- 
dren, with Christian fathers and mothers, with all the privi- 
leges which the young enjoy in these times, beginning a 
new year with the expectation of growing worse! Please 
God, it shall not be so with any one of you! You must 
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grow better: you must really grow, —and if it is but a lit- 
tle every day, the end will be very good and blessed and 
beautiful. It will be a really happy new year for you chil- 
dren, if you can only begin it with such a love for God and 
goodness that you can hardly help becoming a little better 
continually. Great houses will be built this year, and it 
will be done by putting one brick on top of another. Great 
characters must be built up in the same way. The sooner 
you begin, the better. It is likely that most of you have 
many years to build in; but you must go to work at once, 
as you cannot do much in a day, and the sooner you begin, 
the more you will accomplish. If you should live to be 
men and women, and find that your souls have not grown, — 
that, though your bodies are larger and your minds are 
larger, your souls are not larger, but perhaps even smaller 
than when you were children,— you must not come to 
me and say, “It would have been better with us, if you 
had only spoken to us in season, and begged and entreated 
us to pray and labor that we might grow true and loving”; 
for I do now beg and entreat you, on this first Sunday of 
the year, whilst you are young and your years are all be- 
fore you; I do say, Try to love God, try to love Christ, try 
to love each other, — try to love ever so little, if you cannot 
love a great deal. Remember that goodness is better than 
gold, — gold, the finest dust of which is precious. May you 
never know what a sad thing it is to look back upon a 
wasted life, to find that your soul at the end of many 
years is like the infant which had continued an infant from 
the first year of infancy. God grant that this may be a 
happy year for all of you, happy in your homes and in your 
schools, on working-days, and on play-days, and on holy 
days. It is more than two years since any child has been 
taken from this little company of children by the angel of 
death. I say “the angel,” for when God sends for any one 
of us, he sends an angel. May it be so yet another year! 
for though it is good for you to go, it is hard for us to let 
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you go. But no matter what shall happen to you if you 
are only growing, — your souls as well as your bodies and 
minds. There are thousands and thousands of men and 
women who would give all they have in the world to begin 
life again with you. You wish to be men and women, 
they wish to be children. It is a greater blessing than you 
can know to begin well. Be obedient, true, and loving, and 
every day and every year shall be beautiful to remember. 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN IDEALS. 


Tue grand distinction between the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian idea of duty may be stated in a word. The Jew’s 
thought was covered by positive law. What was expressly 
forbidden, he avoided. What was expressly commanded, 
he performed. But he did not go one hair’s breadth beyond 
the precise provisions of the statute. He paid “the pound 
of flesh” which it demanded, — not a tittle more nor less. 
The Christian’s thought was only illustrated by positive en- 
actments. He grasped the idea beneath the statute, and 
felt himself summoned to shun everything which its princi- 
ple could be made to censure, and to do everything which 
it could be made to comprehend. The Jew stopped with 
the exact requirements of the letter. The Christian pressed 
on to meet the boundless applications of the spirit. The 
Jew treated Divine commands as the advocate often treats 
human laws. The pleadings of human courts illustrate the 
spirit of the Pharisee or Scribe. Do the very words of the 
statute apply to the exact question to be tried? Is there no 
ambiguity which opens a loophole for escape? Is it “so 
nominated in the bond”? And if the enactment does not 
precisely cover the point at issue, the cause may be lost, 
even though the strictest equity is stricken down. So the 
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Pharisee or Scribe felt himself absolved, when, with a kin- 
dred ingenuity, he could evade the letter of the law, though 
the highest claims of purity and righteousness should be 
trampled under foot. But the Christian put forth the same 
ingenuity to include everything which could be embraced 
within the scope of the special statute. Or, as it may be 
more truly said, he recognized, with the profoundest sensi- 
bility of conscience, the principle upon which the statute 
rested, and everything which distinctly appeared within the 
field of moral vision, for a law as truly positive as if en- 
graved upon tables of stone by the finger of the living God. 

We see the inadequacy of the Jewish idea. Covetous- 
ness, selfishness, might grow unchecked within the heart, 
and devise a thousand plans to glut its insatiable desires, if 
it did not prompt the hand to violate the exact enactment, 
and literally to steal. Lust might soil itself with polluting 
thoughts in fancied scenes of unlimited indulgence, if it 
did not commit the forbidden deed. Hatred might nurse 
revengeful plans, dark and unrelenting as open crimes, if 
it did not stain the hands with blood. The Jew might con- 
ceive himself to be blameless in his righteousness, when his 
heart was black as night. It is true that such was not the 
life of the pure and faithful men who brighten the records 
of Jewish history. There were prophets, and others of kin- 
dred spirit, who looked above the letter of the law, to its 
eternal principle, — whose hearts were as true as their lives 
were glorious. Jesus said to the Jew, that true souls 
should come from the east and the west to sit down with 
those faithful ones in the kingdom of God. We may say, 
that those faithful souls of ancient days shall be in com- 
munion with the true disciples of Christ, because they rose 
to the comprehensiveness of the Christian ideal of life. 
Still the Jew might, and often did, limit and cramp the in- 
junctions of his law. The law was literally honored. The 
temple rites were scrupulously performed. Yet abomina- 
tions sat in the holy place within the heart. We under- 
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stand the words of Jesus when he says, “ Except your 
righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
We conceive of the power of his teaching, and imagine the 
astonishment of the multitudes, when he expounded the 
spiritual principle of special commandments in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and showed that those who seemed so blame- 
less before men were culprits before God. We can imagine 
the awe and dread which must have fallen upon the con- 
science, and constrained them to exclaim, that “he taught 
as one having authority, and not as the Scribes.” 

A ground of classification between different haman minds 
and different forms of character is here disclosed. We dis- 
cover a principle which separates them into two divisions, 
which are as far asunder in genuine greatness, in moral 
glory, as the ideal of the Jew and the ideal of the Chris- 
tian. 

There is a law-fulfilling and a law-transcending mind. 
There is one cast of thought which is limited by positive 
statutes, and established customs, and present facts. It 
makes no new applications of admitted principles. It ven- 
tures no inquiries beyond accepted thoughts. Its vision of 
duty, its ideal of life, does not expand into something purer 
and nobler than man has known before. You can calculate 
its orbit, and write its history, long before its life has ended. 
It neither seeks to accomplish old ends by better methods, 
nor to apply present methods to nobler ends. Its morality, 
too, is fixed and limited. It pauses with the letter of the 
law, and never grasps the spirit. It has no celestial vision 
to which it continually aspires ;—a vision of diviner conscien- 
tiousness, before which the soul bends in ceaseless obedience 
and prayer; a vision of a purer society, for which it labors 
in self-sacrificing devotion and unfaltering faith; a vision 
of spiritual glory, in the heart and in the world, which sheds 
down its own brightness and beauty upon the loyal soul, to 
impart new measures of power and life. 
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There is another cast of thought, which has a far wider 
grasp, and rejoices in an immeasurably broader sight. It 
is not a law-transgressing, but a law-transcending mind. It 
keeps the letter of the command; but its conception of 
duty embraces spheres of action which the letter can never 
comprehend. The horizon is lifted upon every side, and 
grander prospects break upon its view. You cannot calcu- 
late its orbit until you can measure the infinite applications 
of eternal principles, and the possibilities of human thought. 
You cannot write its history, until the last opportunity of 
life has come and vanished. It has been smitten with ad- 
miration of the divine ideals of duty, and it looks on and on, 
through higher developments of truth and purity, up to the 
spotless soul of Christ. The relative power of these two 
casts of thought is illustrated by the contrast between a 
mind whose thought and vision are limited by the present 
world, and one which embraces immortality also within its 
view. The first beholds these visible glories, and receives 
their manifold instructions. The last sees the present with 
equal, perhaps greater clearness, while it superadds the un- 
utterable beauty and inspiration of the heavens. The first 
may be great, regarded by itself, but it becomes small when 
measured by this higher greatness. Truly did Jesus say, 
that “the least in the kingdom of Heaven,” with its higher 
revelations, “is greater than the greatest born of woman 
before.” 

Our distinction in practical duty is illustrated by the 
words Law and Life, and by the different ideas which 
those terms suggest. An obedience to law is limited and 
narrow. It goes where the law goes, and stops where the 
law stops. It is the idea of the Jew. Within its own nar- 
row sphere, its sway may be complete. But that is all. 
Life is universal by the necessity of its nature. The rever- 
ent heart still beats when it has left the altar. The spirit 
of prayer becomes a universal presence, to ha'low every 
thought, and to make life itself a perpetual worship. The 
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pure minds revolt from imaginations, as from deeds, of guilt. 
Man can never lay aside his moral attributes; and his inhe- 
rent baseness or nobility defiles, or glorifies, every feeling 
and deed. Principles cannot be laid aside when they are 
inwrought into the substance of the character. The thor- 
oughly true man in private, can never become the false 
man in public life. The idea of the Jew is then outgrown, 
and the idea of Christianity is attained. The special law is 
changed into an omnipresent spirit, and the kingdom of 
Heaven comes in that uplifting and regeneration of the 
soul which renders its purity as universal and as enduring 
as its life. 

The same distinction may be made in respect to mental 
life, as well as to moral development; and, wherever it ap- 
pears, it separates true greatness from narrowness of thought. 
It is the law-transcending minds, — those which look be- 
yond all present attainments to new applications of nature’s 
forces, —who make great discoveries, brilliant inventions, that 
sometimes revolutionize the thought and life of the world. 
It is the law-transcending minds that look up to the ever- 
lasting principles of justice, and strive to infuse their divine 
rectitude into human legislation, in the faith that man’s 
government must inevitably perish when it violates their 
eternal sanctity. To the same class of minds belong the 
poets, the children of genius of every name,— those who 
discern a higher beauty, a deeper thought, than pertains to 
the things that are seen, and embody it in inspiring works 
and inspiring words, to quicken, refine, and purify the soul. 
Here, too, belong those who have ministered to the moral 
life of the world. The merely law-fulfilling spirit never pro- 
duced one of the noble army of martyrs. They were law- 
transcending souls, who recognized a purer truth, a higher 
righteousness, and served it with unfaltering allegiance, 
amidst obloquy and persecution. They were those whom 
conscience summoned to obey a principle far above the cor- 
ruptions of their day and age, and therefore they received 
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their bloody yet glorious crowns. All the saintly spirits, 
indeed, who did not suffer, but whose virtues rebuked the 
sinning world, and became an inspiration to a truer holi- 
ness, — the “ great multitude whom no man can number,” — 
“were not justified by the deeds of the law,” but by a like 
glorious life. The distinction is verified both in divine and 
human things. It discloses the basis of the claim of Chris- 
tianity to be the inspiration to all true progress, as well as 
to a diviner life. It is not an accidental coincidence, that 
every faculty of human nature awakes beneath its sway. It 
is not an accidental coincidence, that learning and art flour- 
ish by the side of Christian temples, and that man attains 
the highest earthly greatness where he looks pp most rever- 
ently towards the heavens. The narrow idea of the Jew 
placed limits to human attainment. It must have been left 
behind in the manhood of the race, or become a fetter to 
hinder the spirit’s growth. In the development of the Eter- 
na! Providence, it was necessary that the temple should be 
taken down. The Christian thought educates man to faith 
in everlasting principles, and thus emancipates human na- 
ture, and prepares the way for its universal redempt on. 
Christianity is not a system of positive statutes, but of 
everlasting principles. This is its peculiar glory. It con- 
denses entire codes into single words. It does not stop to 
say how particular talents must be used in the details of 
duty. It writes that one dread word, “ Responsibility,” 
upon the whole of man’s existence,—a responsibility as 
broad as the possibilities of his being, and as heart-search- 
ing as the eye of God, —a responsibility which begins at 
the first moment of mora' consciousness, and only ends 
when the departing spirit bows the head to say, “ It is fin- 
ished.” Christianity treats us as men, and not as children. 
Precise directions belong to childhood. Providence casts 
men upon themselves, and gives them truths, living thoughts. 
Jesus sums up everything in the brief command to love 
God and man. All the precepts of the older laws, every 
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glorious word from seers and prophets, every gleam of truth 
illuminating the noblest minds, — all are but rays from that 
perfect light. All morality, all spiritual philosophy, is in 
that one command. All possible social reformations, the 
splendid train of ministries to the suffering, the enslaved, 
the sinning, which philanthropy has hitherto devised or 
shall hereafter conceive,—the whole is there. This con- 
densation of special commandments into universal princi- 
ples is the great characteristic of the Christian system, and 
marks it as the faith which can never be outgrown. When 
men overlook this distinctive feature, they overlook one of 
the chief glories of the religion which they claim to rever- 
ence. 

The great difficulty for men is to grasp the Christian idea 
of character. The effect of a former theory, and even the 
idea itself, often lingers long after its foundation has been 
swept away. The open sin may be renounced, while the 
passion still remains restrained, but not yet crucified. Only 
by slow degrees can its every debasing influence be over- 
come. The winds may be hushed, while the billows which 
they lashed into commotion still wildly roll, and slowly 
compose themselves to perfect calm. Immeasurably more 
slowly, by the progress of ages, are low ideas of moral truth 
entirely overcome. Even in future times, long after the fet- 
ters shall have fallen from every limb, the influence of the 
spirit of slavery will continue to limit the sympathy for a 
once degraded class, and unknown periods may elapse be- 
fore emancipated bondmen will be viewed as brothers. So 
Jewish conceptions of moral duty appear in the life of 
Christendom to-day. What mean the merely literal inter- 
pretations of Christian precepts, which find no condemna- 
tions for sins that are not expressly named by Jesus? What 
mean the evasions that relax or renounce moral responsi- 
bilities in certain spheres of action,—evasions that be- 
longed to the period in which God was conceived of as 
present in peculiar places, and not as the All-pervading 
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Spirit? ‘What means the fancy, which it is almost impos- 
sible to dislodge, that the sins of fierce desire and evil 
thought, though buried in the secrecy of the heart, are venial 
when compared to overt deeds? Whence comes the feeling, 
existing and working still,;even when denied, that forms of 
reverence can atone for irreverence or sinfulness of heart? 
These are Jewish dreams, every one. They belong to the 
scribe’s idea of righteousness, and were obsolete two thou- 
sand years ago. We are Jews to-day, and not Christians, 
when such fancies silence or pervert the conscience. Even 
Judaism lives, though ages ago not one stone of its temple 
was left upon another. 

What moral reformations would bless the world under 
the prevalence of the Christian thought! What social 
abuse, what slavery, could stand before a true development 
of the simple law of love! Society needs to repent for its 
Jewish interpretation of universal truths, its want of sympa- 
thy with Christian ideals of duty, more than for its special 
sins. A thousand sins will remain unrebuked, and even 
undiscovered, while this blindness remains. "When will the 
finger of Christ touch the eyes of the world to give them 
sight ? 

We venerate the noble men, under the old Jewish faith, 
who did not confine themselves to the letter of the law, but 
caught its spirit. ‘They gained, in the forms of worship, a 
spirit of omnipresent reverence, and carried away from the 
temple hearts that were as full of adoration as when they 
chanted the Psalms in its splendid courts, amidst the hal- 
lowed influence of its awe-inspiring ritual. Such men were 
great,— greater than their day. They were whole ages in 
advance of their time; and amidst a Jewish teaching they 
attained a Christian soul. These are they who poured out 
their great conceptions of a higher life, and a regenerated 
world, in words of prophecy and song, — conceptions which 
thrill the soul to-day, even beneath the higher revelations of 
the Son of God. Truly they lived in faith, and are among 
the cloud of witnesses who compass us about. 
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But what moral position belongs to those who interpret 
universal truths by a Jewish thought,—who accept the 
spirit of the life of Christ, yet limit its application, and leave 
vast spheres of outward action and the depths of the heart 
exempt from its sway? What position is for those who fall 
into mere formality beneath a faith that demands a spiritual 
and universal worship? Where are those to be classed who 
cramp and mangle the word of Jesus, — who neither carry it 
out into the life of society, nor up to the action of legisla- 
tors, nor down into the secret places of the soul? This is 
to be as much behind our day and faith, as the nobler spir- 
its of ancient time soared above their age. The men of 
Sodom and of debased Judea shall rise up in the judgment 
with such unfaithful generations, and shall condemn them. 

It is truly said, “ Not by the works of the law, but by 
faith, shall man be justified.” Not by a limited idea of 
fidelity, which stops with the letter of the commandment, 
not by partial recognitions and occasional renunciations of 
Christian obligations, can man be justified. He is to aspire 
towards a steadfast, universal reverence for the law of God. 
The mere overthrow of the Jewish temple did not prepare 
the Redeemer’s way. The Jewish conceptions of truth and 
duty, whose foundations have been so deeply laid, and 
which have been carried to a height so great in the world’s 
feeling and life, must also be destroyed. The Christian 
ideal of duty must be obeyed, in order to usher in the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. A kindred principle is moving over the 
world, to waken intellect and invention to glorious achieve- 
ments. When shall it be accepted in the sphere of moral 
truth and duty, to accomplish its most ennobling, its regen- 
erating work? Well may we pray for its coming, to bring 
the promise, the dawn, of a millennial day. 
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THE ALTAR OF SACRIFICE. 


SisTER, I see thee, with the head bowed low; 
And to my pitying heart the truth hath come, 
Touching a chord responsive with the thrill 

Of kindred suffering, alone and sad, 

Thou mournest for the dead, — alas! the DEAD. 


And, as I look on thee, methinks I know 

That in the sable robe of widowhood 

Is thy frail form enwrapped ; and on thy hair, 
Where nestled once the rosebuds fair and white 
Of thy young, bridal hour, rests trembling now 

A coronal of cypress, intertwined 

With those pale, silvery threads, which tell a tale 
Of sorrow. Yea, I know it well, — so e’en 

The sighing winds seem conscious round thy head, 
And hymn in plaintive notes their symphonies, 
Most sweet and touching, like low voices breathed 
From spirit lands. 


There is a hush; and all 
Is silence, as before the solemn power, 
The speechless majesty, of deepest grief. 
And ’mid this stillness, woman, thou dost sit 
And listen for the voice of thy beloved. 
Sweet harmonies may come, and many a voice 
May fondly whisper to thy heart ; but, ah! 
His cometh not. Thine eye yearns for that smile 
So true, so consecrate to thee, his own, — 
To thee and thy pure love. Earth knows it not; 
And loving memory brings it back to thee 
Now only with a tear ; — yet tears are not 
Forthcoming for this woe; such tears were bliss, 
Watering the dust and ashes of the soul. 
Henceforth thou art an altered one, unknown 
Among the fluttering, bustling throng around. 
Yet bind thou no dark name of widowhood 
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About thy temples, — for such union sweet 
Thou holdest yet with him, so rich, so full 
Of bliss, in that high state where thy beloved 
Dwelleth still, that thou must, in the depths 
Of thy soul’s being, answering say, “I am 

A wife, serene in constancy and faith, 
Devoted evermore to him and God.” 


Lone one, arise! lift up thyself, and here 

With purpose new, resolved and noble, here 
Give up thine all, —the brightness of thy life, 
Thy body pure and undefiled, thy soul 
Undimmed and free in its deep chastened joy ; 
Yea, make thyself, through sacrifice and love, 
A peerless temple for the living God! 


“ Let not my sorrows make me weak,” sad hearts 
Have said ; that prayer be thine. 


Ah! fold a fresh, 
White robe of spotless holiness and strength 
About thee, pilgrim, and go bravely forth, 
And set thee by the way, and thou shalt know 
His will, who seeks to fill the deepest place 
Within thy heart, and who hath loved thee best, 
E’en when the chastening rod fell sorest. Lo! 
God hath a work for thee, thou chastened one; 
Cheerful and trusting, look above, and read, 
In each new day of life, where duty lies. 
Each chance and change some message brings from Him 
To teach thy fainting soul the better way. 


Sister in God, thy charge shall henceforth be 
To wipe the tear, to calm the bursting heart, 
To lead the wanderer, and the bleeding wound 
To bind and heal: to bless with loving word 
The trusting child, and pour o’er stricken hearts 
Full consolation, — ah! be this, thou tried 

But favored one, thy mission, beautiful 

And blessed. 
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Thy Saviour calls on thee: arise, 
Be faithful and obey: and, though the sun 
Of thine own earthly life for ever set 
Behind that solemn shade, a light so pure, 
So clear, will beam upon thy quiet path, 
That all thy thoughts and words and deeds, if thou 
Art true, will blend and rise, like incense sweet, 
In blessing and in prayer to that dear God, 
“ Who doeth all things well.” 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. PAUL. 


In reading the Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy, we are 
impressed with the fact that the great Apostle is near the 
end of his course, — that he is imprisoned and alone, and in 
daily expectation of a violent death. Why and where does 
not distinctly appear. But there is a swelling pathos in his 
words, which deepens as we read on, as if he felt that he was 
writing his last farewell. “Iam ready to be offered up, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought the 
good fight, I have kept the faith, I have finished my course. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 

The heart yearns to know more, —to follow the Apostle 
to the last earthly scene, and see with what grace he met 
the Destroyer, after having preached so successfully Jesus 
Christ and the resurrection. But sacred history stops short, 
and we lose sight of him with his first imprisonment at 
Rome. Ecclesiastical history here comes in and lifts the 
veil, and shows us where, and under what affecting circum- 
stances, he “ finished his course.” 

It was at Rome, and during the reign of Nero, which ex- 
tended from A. D. 54 to 68, Tacitus gives us a picture of 
Roman life and manners during this period ; and if there is 
any such thing as a depravity unrelieved and total, it is here. 
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Rome is sitting on her seven hills in her worst state of deg- 
radation and wickedness, and the worst specimen of that 
wickedness on the imperial throne. Within the circuit of 
twelve miles that includes the city are about two millions 
of people. One million of these are slaves. The Senators 
and Knights, constituting the aristocracy of Rome, number 
about eleven thousand, and the soldiers or city guards about 
fifteen thousand more. The rest are plebs urbana, or city 
rabble, idle, destitute, depraved, and brutal, nearly a million 
in all, glorying in the privileges of Roman citizenship, yet 
vast numbers of them without a place of shelter by night or 
a regular meal by day. ‘They are fed by the largess of the 
Emperors, or they steal, rob, and beg, and many of them 
sleep in sewers or under the porticos of the public buildings. 
The labor is all performed by the slaves, leaving the plebs 
urbana a seething mass of idleness and depravity, to lounge 
in the streets, or haunt the theatres and feast their minds on 
spectacles of blood. , 

The streets are narrow and gorged with people; the 
buildings are mean, and built of wood, or light, combustible 
material, with here and there a marble structure of palatial 
grandeur, which, if not a public building, denotes the resi- 
dence of a Roman Knight or Senator. And Nero, the 
Emperor before whom St. Paul brought his cause when he 
made his “ appeal to Cesar,” is dwelling in the palace that 
crowns the Palatine Hill, his soul already imbruted with sen- 
suality and his hands imbrued with the blood of his kindred. 

Into this “ glut of iniquity,” as Tacitus calls it, the Apostle 
was twice brought as a prisoner. The first time was on his 
own appeal, that he might get clear of Jewish bigotry and 
rage. Luke gives us a graphic description of the journey, 
the shipwreck, and the safe arrival at Rome, but he does not 
inform us as to the issue of the trial. We know, however, 
from other sources, that during this first imprisonment he 
was treated with clemency; that he was held as a prisoner 
at large, and suffered to preach the Gospel and make con- 
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verts; that finally his cause came before the Emperor; that 
he probably stood up and pleaded in his own behalf before the 
royal sensualist and buffoon, in the hall of audience on the 
Palatine Hill; that either his Jewish accusers did not appear 
against him, or did not prove their charges, and he was 
acquitted and set free. Not yet had the Christians as a dis- 
tinct sect drawn public attention upon themselves at Rome. 
They were confounded with the Jews, and regarded as a sect 
of the Jewish religion ; but their numbers increased, probably 
through the seed sown by the Apostle himself, and the time 
was at hand when they were to be singled out as objects of 
hatred and cruelty. 

Nero himself furnished the occasion. In the year 64 a 
fire swept over the city and laid one half of it in ruins. 
The picture-language of Tacitus gives a vivid impression of 
the scene. Old and infirm people, with women and children, 
huddle through the narrow streets, with cries and wailings, 
and lie in multitudes along the open fields. If any one 
attempts to stay the progress of the flames, he is prevented 

“by a gang of ruffians, who “heighten it with volleys of lighted 
fire-brands, with loud declarations that they had one that 
authorized them,”— meaning the Emperor. Whether this 
was so or not may be doubtful, but the people believed it; 
and after the fire was stayed, and ten out of the fourteen 
quarters of Rome were a blackened waste, the public hatred 
and indignation settled universally upon the Emperor. To 
turn the odium from himself, he attempted to fix it upon the 
Christians. The fact itself, as well as the language of Taci- 
tus, shows with what scorn and aversion they had come to 
be regarded. It was a vile superstition, and to put to death 
its adherents was to furnish a gratifying spectacle to the 
plebs urbana, and perhaps serve as a substitute for the bloody 
shows of the theatres. They were “ disguised in the skins 
of savage beasts, and exposed to expire by the teeth of de- 
vouring dogs,” or they were “ hoisted up alive and nailed to 
crosses,” or they were wrapped in combustible vestments 
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and set up as torches, that when the day set they might be 
kindled to illuminate the night.” A “vast multitude ” suf- 
fered in this way, showing that so early as the year 64 
Christianity had made rapid progress in the corrupt city of 
Rome. 

St. Paul was not there during this persecution. Follow- 
ing the order and chronology of Conybeare, which we think 
to be clear and indisputable, the trial and acquittal of St. 
Paul took place a year before. ‘There is evidence that, after 
his first trial, he left Rome and made an apostolic journey 
through Spain, and through Macedonia, Asia Minor, and 
Crete, where he visited the churches he had planted, and 
strengthened them in the Lord. At length he visited 
Nicopolis on the same apostolic errand, —a city of Epirus, 
over against Italy, and on the opposite side of the Adriatic 
gulf. Here he is arrested and brought a second time to 
Rome, not now as the member of an obscure Jewish sect, 
but as the ringleader of those hated fanatics and incendiaries 
by whom half of Rome had been laid in ashes. How peril- 
ous it was now to be known as a Christian is evident from 
the fact, that, when arrested, his own friends forsook him and 
fled from Nicopolis. “ Demas hath forsaken me, having 
loved this present world ; Crescens has gone to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia.” The journey from Nicopolis to Rome was 
made in chains and with Roman officials, with only the 
faithful Luke to comfort him. The heart is touched in view 
of the sorrows that gathered about him in his last lonely 
hours. He is delivered at Rome this second time as a close 
prisoner and a “ malefactor,” and no one now dares visit his 
cell, or appear at his trial, lest he should draw down upon 
himself the vengeance of the authorities. “At my first 
answer, no man stood with me, but all forsook me; I pray 
God that it may not be laid to their charge.” In the whole 
second letter to Timothy, which he wrote while his trial was 
pending, and when he had already answered to one count of 
his indictment, and saw how it would inevitably go with 
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him, there is a deep tone of pensiveness that mingles in his 
strain of triumphant faith. 

Conybeare, with much learning and citation of contempo- 
rary authorities, endeavors to reproduce the scene of his last 
trial and condemnation. Nero was now too far gone in in- 
dolence and debauchery to hear causes in person, and they 
were presided over by his creature, the Prefect of the city. 
They were held in those great rectangular halls, called Basili- 
cas, which had been erected in the Forum. A place at one 
end was railed off for the court, the counsel, and the prisoner; 
the nave or main body of the building was open to specta- 
tors, and doubtless, in the present instance, the plebs urbana 
thronged in to get sight of the leader of the incendiaries 
whom Nero had before turned into bonfires to illumine the 
night. They cannot condemn him unheard. The cry, “I 
am a Roman citizen,” was still sacred, even among the rab- 
ble of the city, and this was St. Paul’s prerogative, and se- 
cured to him the forms of a trial even from the creatures of 
Nero. 

The trial comes quickly on, and the Apostle stands up be- 
fore the Prefect to answer his accusers. The nave of the 
Basilica is filled with the rabble, (as we infer from 2 Tim- 
othy iv. 17,) and the Apostle takes this last opportunity, not 
only to vindicate his innocence, but to exhibit the great doc- 
trines of his religion before the multitudes who are looking 
on. He is now about seventy years old, and worn with 
hardship and labor; no Christian friend dares appear at his 
side; alone and deserted, he stands up and pleads in his de- 
fence; but “the Lord was with me,” he says, and in this 
consciousness he pours forth his convictions in hearing of 
the Prefect and the “ Gentiles” who throng the nave. But 
what avails his innocence before such a tribunal? He is 
convicted and condemned to die. 

But they cannot torture him, nor put him to a cruel and 
lingering death. “Iam a Roman citizen,” is a plea which 
secures to him the less painful death by decapitation. It is 
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the duty of a centurion, with a band of the imperial guards, 
to see that the sentence is executed “without the gate.” 
Through the gate he is therefore led, on the road towards 
Ostia, situated at the mouth of the Tiber, a few miles below 
the city. Between two Roman soldiers, his right hand 
chained to the left of one of his guard, he is led a little way 
along the Ostian road to the place of execution, and there 
the head of the aged sufferer is struck off by the sword of 
the centurion. Throngs of travellers that frequented the 
Ostian road must have met the grim procession and the 
lone prisoner with his chain, without knowing of that 
grander procession in which he was to shine so conspicu- 
ous, — the saints and martyrs of that kingdom before which 
the Roman power was to fall down, and its glory fade 
away. So the Apostle “ finished his course,” alone and for- 
saken by his friends, yet the Lord Jesus standing by him; 
perhaps, as on the way to Damascus, with visible tokens, 
and splendors unveiled, yet not now with words of rebuke, 
but with the resplendent crown of righteousness, prepared 
for the faithful confessor who had “ kept his appearing.” 

It was not far from the first of June, of the year 68, as 
Conybeare calculates, that the Apostle ended his labors. 
Only a few weeks later another death occurred at Rome, 
more conspicuous at the time, and in awful contrast with 
that of the saintly martyr. The tyranny of Nero became so 
intolerable, that even his own guards rebelled against him 
and declared for Galba. From his palace, glittering with 
gold, he escaped by night, and fled to a house belonging to 
one of his freedmen, about four miles from Rome. But the 
place of his retreat had been found out. He heard the 
trampling of horses, he knew that his pursuers were nigh, 
and stabbed himself. The centurion entered and attempted 
to stanch the wound. “It is too late,— is this your fidel- 
ity?” said the tyrant, and expired with a horrid stare. 

How does the sovereign transforming power of Christian- 
ity appear in the contrast! Paul began as a bloody perse- 
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cutor; the revealed Saviour met him, and he appears after- 
wards in the meekness of a saint, and the tenderness of a 
woman, and meets death with triumphal strains upon his 
tongue. Nero, his persecutor, began his reign lenient and 
universally beloved; but no Gospel came to him to change 
the natural man and curb its passions, and he became the 
murderer of his kindred and the enemy of his race, and 
killed himself to escape the execration of mankind. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue lights and shadows that chase each other over the 
landscape are an emblem of the swift alternations and con- 
trasts that pass over us in life. It would seem to be a part 
of the great plan and design of Providence, that we should 
be hurried from one extreme to another. Labor and rest, 
care and amusement, anxiety and relaxation, weeping and 
laughing, mourning and dancing, rapidly succeed one an- 
other, and altogether make up that order of emotions, em- 
ployments, and events which the Divine wisdom has ordained 
for our advancement in this earliest stage of our existence. 
All are needed. All should enter into the various texture of 
life, to call out our latent energies, to afford full play to our 
powers of heart and mind, to enlarge our sympathies, to 
give elasticity and vigor to our thoughts, and blended 
strength and softness to our characters. It is as if, in pass- 
ing through the different zones of the earth, we had the 
power of taking up into our own system whatever is most 
valuable in every climate, till in our ripened characters at 
last we combine the matured and perfected results of all 
these varied processes. ‘To exclude from our range of 
thought and life any one department designed by Provi- 
dence to enter into our experience, is to curtail our means 
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of education, and to cramp the free exercise and develop- 
ment of our powers. 

We propose in this article to speak of life, not in its sol- 
emn, but in some of its lighter aspects and employments. 
We are not made for serious pursuits alone. Rest is as 
necessary as labor. And not only rest, but exhilaration, 
entertainment, amusement, is needed by those whose regu- 
lar occupation tasks them to the utmost. The man whose 
mind is always bowed down by care and toil, must necessa- 
tily lose, to some extent, the elasticity of his mental facul- 
ties. He must, therefore, sometimes break off from his 
labors, and give himself up, without thought or care, to the 
passing impulse of the moment. Among most nations this 
necessity of our nature has been recognized, and the relaxa- 
tion and entertainment required by it have been associated 
with their religious duties. 

“The Hebrews,” according to one of the ablest writers 
on Jewish Antiquities, “spent the Sabbath in rest and ina 
decent cheerfulness, and did not deem it inconsistent with 
its sacredness to dance, sing songs, and play on instruments 
of music”; though the songs, dancing, and music were 
of a religious character, or expressive of religious emotions. 
The new moon was announced by the sound of trumfets, 
and was, more or less, according to the season of the year, 
regarded as a festival. There were three great national fes- 
tivals appointed to be kept by all the Jews. The Feast of 
the Passover in the spring, and the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the autumn, continued seven days each, and the Feast of 
Pentecost, seven weeks after the Passover, was intended to 
celebrate the first fruits of the harvest. While the idea of 
sacrifice and worship lay at the foundation of these three 
national observances, they were also marked, especially the 
Feast of Tabernacles, by every expression of festivity and 
gladness. Distant families met; new acquaintances were 
formed. There were jubilant strains of music. There was 
dancing, with every mark of social hilarity. For with the 
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Jews religion was not set apart as a gloomy, repulsive 
thing ; but its gladdening notes thrilled through their social 
and domestic enjoyments; it rung its gladsome strains amid 
the sports of the young, it welcomed the stranger, the wid- 
ow, and the fatherless to its hospitable entertainments, and 
added a new charm to every form of social festivity. 

Three times in the year the whole Jewish people were 
called upon to unite in these solemn and joyous festivals. 
When the seed had been sown, when the first fruits had 
been reaped, and when the whole harvest had been gath- 
ered in, they met together, young and old, master and ser- 
vant, husband and wife and little ones, with feasting and 
dancing and songs, to celebrate the goodness of God, to re- 
joice in their national blessings, and to unite more strongly 
the bonds of social endearment. These religious gatherings, 
these festal songs and jubilant anthems of gratitude and 
praise, had their influence on the national character, and 
helped to keep alive a sense of God’s infinite goodness to 
them. And when the national faith and character had been 
weakened by the inroads of luxury, and the voluptuous hab- 
its of foreign people, and the Jews had been carried away 
into captivity, nothing awakened in them such a longing to 
retutn to Jerusalem, and to the hills and pleasant haunts of 
their native soil, as the songs of Zion, — those songs which 
they had sung, accompanied by harp and timbrel, at their 
great national festivals. So important were the provisions 
made by Moses for the festive part of man’s nature. 

We, from the peculiarity of our origin, have in a great 
measure been cut off from all such provisions. Our ances- 
tors, in separating themselves first from the Church of Rome 
and afterwards from the Church of England, were so perse- 
cuted and oppressed from one generation to another, that 
they came at last to look on every festal occasion and custom 
connected with those churches as an unclean and dangerous 
remnant of the old and accursed superstition. Christmas, 
therefore, and Easter, and all the holidays in which their 
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ancestors had so delighted, were cast off, and religion came 
to them only in its most serious and awful character. In 
their religion we hardly recognize the Son of Man who came 
eating and drinking, and whose first miracle was wrought 
to “adorn and beautify” the marriage feast. They had a 
great work to accomplish. A nobler race of men was never 
employed by God in his providence to lay the foundations 
of a mighty empire, than those who first built their churches 
and school-houses on these Western shores. But they had 
been educated in too severe a school, and were bowed down 
by cares too constant and oppressive, to allow room for any- 
thing of a light or festive character. Hence amusements 
were more than half forbidden among them; and those 
which from the necessities of our human nature grew up 
with the young, and became almost established institutions, 
were for the most part ungracious and unlovely. The spirit 
which had lingered round the old holidays, and which had 
such a charm for poet and people, had been driven off. In 
pulling up the tares which the Evil One had sown, our fathers 
also pulled up many a sweet wild-flower which God had 
planted for the delight and comfort of his children. Gross 
and degrading indulgences crept in by stealth, to occupy the 
hours when the young could neither work nor sleep. Drink- 
ing was almost the only amusement that was allowed, and 
it found its way, to an alarming extent, into every class of 
society. Within the last thirty years, great efforts have 
been made to break up this pernicious habit, and not wholly 
without success. But innocent amusements must come in 
to take the place of old and dangerous indulgences, before 
the reform can be entirely successful. God, in the very con- 
stitution with which he has endowed us, has appointed a 
time to laugh and a time to dance, and it is a perilous thing 
for us to ignore and refuse to provide for that which he has 
made an essential part of our nature. 

He is not to be worshipped only in sick-chambers and at 
fanerals, or served by us only when we are burdened with 
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care or bowed down with a painful sense of accountability 
to him. If he lights up with his bow of promise every 
penitential tear-drop that flows, so does he wreathe the 
smiles of his love around the countenances of those who 
rejoice in him. If he has made sorrow in the hearts of his 
children a sacred thing in the sight of his angels, so also do 
the angels themselves surround his throne, and celebrate his 
praise with songs of jubilee. He who formed the heart of 
the young child, with its frolicsome outbursts of mirth, and 
then caused it to be placed before us as an emblem of his 
kingdom, does not frown upon it when it smiles, and smile 
upon it only when it grieves. 

We mistake the genius of our religion altogether, when 
we confine it to the sombre side of life. It does indeed, 
with Paul and Silas, uplift its clear and melodious song in 
the night ; but it also gives new brightness to the day. Its 
Providential kindness gathers each little bird under its wings, 
as it sleeps beneath the shadows of evening; but it also 
pours itself around it in the light, and becomes the inspira- 
tion of its morning song. It strengthens the aged, and sheds 
its peace abroad in the souls of the dying; but it enters also 
into the hearts of the young and vigorous, throws its radi- 
ant hopes around them in their times of mirth and gladness, 
and gives new interest and beauty to their enjoyments. It 
could hardly be otherwise with a religion which ages before 
its advent to the earth filled the prophetic heart of holy men 
with visions of an unknown and unimagined joy, which 
came attended by the jubilant song of angels, and unfolded 
to the waiting souls of men the hope of a joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 

We must remember this in the provisions that we make 
for the good of society. The serious concerns of life are of 
course to be attended to first. But if the necessity for 
recreation which exists in our nature is shut out from the 
innocent amusements in which it might spend itself, the 
young will be tempted to break loose from the unnatural 
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restraints, and to seek their pleasure in hidden vices or un- 
bridled indulgences. If harmless amusements are forbidden, 
or even if no pains are taken to furnish them in order to 
make home lively and attractive, and to vary the routine of 
study and labor by some sort of pleasurable excitement and 
recreation, they will be driven to seek for themselves amuse- 
ments which are not harmless, but which are likely to mis- 
lead and corrupt them. 

It should be, therefore, a duty with all parents, to make 
home as attractive as possible to their children, and to fur- 
nish them with suitable amusements. It will be favorable 
alike to their intellectual and their moral vigor. Many a 
young man has been physically and intellectually broken 
down from the want of frequent and proper recreation ; and 
many more have been driven into low and secret vices, — ; 
driven to the tippling and gambling room, and to the com- 
panionship of idle, dissolute, corrupting associates, — by the 
comfortless stupidity and dulness of their virtuous, and even 
religious homes. 

In the first place, then, amusements ought to be as much 
as possible at home, — associated with home affections, pur- 
suits, and habits. The happiest place in the world for young 
people ought to be their own home. But unless some pro- 
vision is made for amusement, as well as for labor and in- 
struction, it will be distasteful to them. They will be glad 
of an excuse to get away. The restraints of home will be 
felt to be unnatural and unreasonable, and soon they will 
be disregarded. Where there is the most unrelenting family 
discipline, there the young are most apt to deceive their 
parents, and to be led away into dangerous and ruinous 
excesses, 

We would, therefore, entreat parents to make their homes 
as pleasant as possible to their children, to lay no hard re- 
strictions on any innocent diversions, but rather seek them 
out, and help them on, and enter as much as possible into 
their spirit. 
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To the young we would say, find your amusements as 
much as possible at home, or in the vicinity of home. 
Pleasant games in which you may be joined by your 
neighbors, in-door and out-of-door sports and exercises, the 
reading aloud of entertaining books, habits of pleasant, 
amusing, and even trifling conversation, are among the 
ways in which “idle time may be not idly spent.” 

It is very important that amusements, both domestic and 
social, should not be expensive. The toys of a child gain 
nothing in value from being costly. Pleasure is cheap in 
childhood, and the least expensive pleasures are usually the 
most healthful to body and soul. It is a poor entertainment 
which depends more on the costliness of food and furniture, 
than on the intelligence and spirits of those who are to 
enjoy it. 

We should cultivate a taste for what is beautiful. And 
here, for the poorest child that walks beneath the heavens, 
God has provided resources of enjoyment beyond all that 
wealth can buy. No galleries of art can compare with 
what the earth and sky offer almost every day and night 
in the year, if only the eye is taught to see and the heart to 
feel. The same refinement of taste should be carried into 
other things. “I wish,” said Luther to one of his friends, 
“that your furniture were more tasteful and elegant.” Not 
more expensive, but more tasteful and elegant; for his keen 
and practised eye saw that the want of taste even in such 
things might lessen the power which home ought to have 
over the young man, and leave him to seek his pleasures in 
more objectionable objects and places. The young husband 
and wife should remember this, and neither of them esteem 
any matter small which may serve to make their home more 
attractive and beautiful to the other. 

Our amusements should, as far as practicable, be such as 
tend to the cultivation of refined and generous tastes, and 
social dispositions and habits. Music, in this respect, where 
there is a natural aptitude for it, is a great resource, and its 
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humanizing influence in a household or neighborhood ought 
never to be overlooked. The use of intoxicating drinks, on 
the other hand, a merely sensual gratification, is a habit 
which has nothing but the temporary enjoyment or excite- 
ment to recommend it, while it may not only betray the 
young into occasional excesses, but lead them into the most 
perilous and fatal courses. It is well, therefore, that they 
should deny themselves this dangerous indulgence. We 
say dangerous indulgence, for it always is a dangerous in- 
dulgence.to young men: Where they are in the habit of 
meeting by themselves with tempting and exciting drinks 
before them, there is hardly one in ten who will not some- 
times do that which he will remember with mortification 
and regret. Let every one, then, beware of entering upon a 
course which has deluded so many young persons of the 
noblest promise, and led them on, step by step, till the 
fairest hopes of life were blasted. You do not think that 
there will be any danger for you. This very security in- 
creases the peril. If you saw the danger, you might be on 
your guard. But in these matters more than in any other 
you will find the truth of the remark of a great and wise 
man, Dr. Johnson, who confessed that his only security from 
intoxication was found in total abstinence. “ The diminu- 
tive chains of habit,’ he said, “are scarcely ever heavy 
enough to be felt, till they are too strong to be broken.” 
This is no place for details. But a few words may per- 
haps be added which look to something directly practical. 
There ought to be in every neighborhood, especially during 
the season of long evenings, simple, unexpensive gatherings 
of young people. Whatever enlarges their sphere of inno- 
cent enjoyment without interfering with their serious pur- 
suits, is to be regarded as a benefaction to society. There 
are many games and sports. Dancing is a healthful and 
harmless diversion, if it can only be kept apart from its 
baneful attendants, — close rooms, late hours, extravagant 
entertainments, and the voluptuous movements which heat 
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the blood, bewilder the senses, and are unfavorable alike to 
health of body and purity of heart. Where there is so much 
musical taste and skill as we have in some of our villages 
and towns, there is a pleasant and almost inexhaustible re- 
source for social meetings. As a general rule, small gather- 
ings are more favorable than large to health and enjoyment, 
and in a country town especially early hours are almost 
essential to success. 

We greatly distrust in their influence on young men all 
convivial entertainments from which the other sex is ex- 
cluded. The presence of refined and cultivated women is 
a humanizing restraint, and lessens every temptation to 
excess. Persons of both sexes and of all ages should be 
brought together. The graceful mingling of all, with the 
habits of mutual self-respect and virtuous reserve which the 
social instincts of their nature teach under such circum- 
stances, tends to produce dignity and ease of deportment, 
true and noble aims in life, gentle and humane sentiments, 
while it prompts to the refined courtesies which throw their 
self-forgetting kindness into all the little acts that go to 
make up the delights of social intercourse. 

As to the form that amusements are to take, the two 
leading remarks which we would leave on the minds of our 
readers are, that they should be mostly of a home character, 
and that, in order to be general in their influence through a 
neighborhood, they should not be too elaborate or expensive. 

In addition to what we have alluded to, there are public 
entertainments, — the Opera and the Drama, — which once 
or twice in a year may be well enough, if parents go with 
their children ; but they are too costly, too distant, and too 
late in their hours, for any but those who live in our largest 
cities. Besides, the habit of depending on such places of 
entertainment has a tendency to lessen the relish for more 
simple pleasures, and the adjuncts of the theatre are such as 
to make it always dangerous as a place of frequent resort 
for the young. 
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With respect to all amusements, it is well for us to re- 
member, that, if they make our home pleasures tame or dis- 
tasteful to us, if they make our daily occupations uninter- 
esting or burdensome, if they encroach on our more serious 
duties, if they tend to cherish in us habits of idle reverie, 
withdrawing our thoughts too much from the actual pur- 
suits and interests of life, if they make virtue in any way 
less lovely or religion and its observances less attractive, 
then they cease to be innocent, and we should be on our 
guard against them. So if they are of such a character that 
we dare not look up from the midst of them to ask the 
favor and the blessing of God upon us, we should separate 
ourselves from them. For that which he refuses to bless 
cannot be otherwise than unblessed to us. 

One further remark we wish to make. It must never be 
forgotten that amusements are intended only for relaxation, 
—a state between working and sleeping, to ventilate our 
faculties and recruit them for new efforts in the great work 
of life. Viewed in this light, they are beautiful interludes, 
provided by Him who knoweth our frames, and gracefully 
thrown in, like sunny openings in the forest, amid our serious 
occupations and cares. 

These hours and scenes of relaxation from toil are pleas- 
ant spots to dwell upon in the lives of those who have 
labored most successfully, and from the highest motives, in 
the great field of human industry and enterprise. We love 
to think of Chief Justice Marshall unbending from his pro- 
found judicial investigations, and throwing himself on the 
ground with boyish eagerness to measure exactly the dis- 
puted distances reached by the quoits which he and his 
friends had pitched; or of Edmund Burke, and Wilberforce, 
and Buxton, and Chancellor Kent, leaving for a season the 
studies which have thrown light for distant generations on 
the whole science of government and law, or giving up for 
the time all thought of the exhausting labors which have 
done so much for the social and moral improvement of the 
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world, to roll upon the floor with their children, to join in 
the sports of young persons, or to be among the merriest 
and noisiest in light and humorous conversations. We 
love to think of the gleesome spirit and sportive hours and 
words of some of the English martyrs, men of saintly lives 
and thoughts, who, like Sir Thomas More and Hugh Lati- 
mer, went to the block or the stake almost with an air of 
festal triumph. We love to think of Rébert Hall and 
Thomas Chalmers, not only in their devotions and their 
studies and their wonderful eloquence, which they put forth 
with all the strength of their earnest and powerful natures 
to move and save the souls of men, but also when they 
threw off their cares and disported themselves as overgrown 
boys let loose from school, — thus recruiting and refreshing 
their exhausted energies for new labors.* When the stern 





* Take the following picture of Chalmers in his domestic hours of relaxation. 
“ After some of his great public appearances, when he came home exhausted, his 
daughters would gather round him as he lay at ease in his arm-chair. One 
would play Scotch music, another shampoo his feet, a third would talk nonsense, 
and set him into fits of laughter. At such times, in a mock-heroic way, he would 
repeat Scott’s lines, ‘O woman, in our hours of ease,’ &c. A spirit of chivalry 
ran through all his intercourse with his daughters Reposing in his easy- 
chair, and recalling the subjects of his ‘Bible Readings,’ he would say: ‘I am 
fond of the Old Testament; what a stately procession of Scripture characters ! 
I have just twelve that I call my magnates; what a pinnacle that speech of our 
Saviour’s lifts Abraham to, — he rejoiced to see my day, piercing the futurity of 
two thousand years Jacob's early life is most distasteful to me. The 
truth is, he was just too much o’ a sneck-drawer: he was the sneck-drawer and 
Esau the snool about the pottage. But how impressive his interview with Pha- 
raoh and his closing scene! There was great chivalry, no doubt, in David pour- 
ing out the water before the Lord I cannot say I altogether sympathize 
in it; I wad e’en ha’e ta’en a willy-waucht o’ the water... . . - [like everything 
that marks the identity of human nature. I am sure that judgment of Solo- 
mon’s would make a great stir among the women: tongues wad no be idle at 
Jerusalem.” If the hours of freedom from care and labor in our homes could be 
pervaded by an easy, playful spirit like this, it would have a most salutary influ- 
ence upon us all. If our meals, for example, could be made more festal and social, 
and less a solemn act of eating and drinking, it would be favorable not only to 
health, but to many of the most desirable social enjoyments and graces. These 
lighter amusements ought to diffuse themselves through every day, giving a 
wholesome vivacity to the movements of body and mind. 
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and terrible reformer, Martin Luther, with as heavy a task 
as God ever laid upon a mortal man, threw his cares aside 
from time to time, and played on his flute, jested with his 
friends, gambolled elephant-like with his children, or gave 
himself up with extravagant delight to the songs of birds 
and all the joyful restorative influences of nature, he thus 
kept his soul sweet and his powers fresh, so as to renew at 
the fitting time, and finish, the work which had been given 
him to do. 

Here we see the true place and office of amusements. 
They are not the business of life, but interludes, recreations, 
refreshments, thrown in at intervals to save us from being ut- 
terly broken down by unceasing and perpetual toil. While 
we study or labor, while we do our part to work or to pre- 
pare ourselves for work, we have a right, nay, it is our duty, as 
well as our privilege, to give ourselves up from time to time 
to amusements. But when amusements become the chief 
thing, when they take the place of the serious duties which 
God has imposed on every man whom he has created, then 
they undermine our principles, and impair our faith in what- 
ever is noblest in virtue, or most holy in religion. The soul 
which lays upon itself no weightier obligations and seeks no 
higher ends, is lost. Even poetry and music and art, so 
beautiful in their place as the handmaids of religion, only 
lead us into the paths of death when they withdraw from 
her guidance and demand for themselves the worship which 
is due to God alone. “ This, too, is the ruinous effect of an 
education of accomplishments. The education of the taste, 
and the cultivation of the feelings, in undue proportion, de- 
stroy the masculine tone of mind. An education chiefly 
romantic or poetical, not balanced by hard practical life, is 
simply the ruin of the soul.” * 

And when such has become the character of a communi- 
ty, when esthetic tastes have greater influence than the love 








* Robertson. 
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of truth, and amusements are allowed to stand in the place 
of better things, then, no matter what external show of pros- 
perity or refinement there may be, the doom of that com- 
munity is sealed. “ For,” in the language of an able histo- 
rian," “ neither in sacred nor profane history, — neither in the 
monarchies of the East, nor the free commonwealths of the 
Western world,— neither in Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, Saracenic, or any other chronicles, — could an excep- 
tion be found to the law which dooms to ruin any people 
who, abandoning the duties for the delights of this transitory 
state, live only in the frivolities of life, and find only the 
means of a dissolute and emasculate self-indulgence in God’s 
best gifts to man,— in wealth and leisure and society, in 
erudition and art and science, in literature and philosophy 
and eloquence, in the domestic affections which should bless 
our existence, and in the worship by which it should be con- 
secrated.” 





THE TWO BAPTISMS. 


THE sunlight crowns the lofty hills, 
Brightens the vale below, 

And kisses into smiles the stream 
That through the vale winds slow. 


And smiles, as well, the tiny grass 
Upon the river’s brink, 

And lowly bends the graceful elm, 
To let its young leaves drink. 


There is no cloud in earth or sky, 
As glides along the way 

A little band, and midst them one 
Who seeks the Lord to-day ; — 





* Sir James Stephen. 
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One who would leave a careless life 
Beside this placid stream, 

And catch, through baptism’s holy sign, 
Of God’s fair heaven a gleam. 


The prayer and holy words are said, 
The water cools his brow: 

So far as outward seal can stamp, 
He is the Master’s now. 


And once again the solemn words, — 
“Until this life is done, 

In rest, in toil, in joy or woe, 
This soul and God are one.” 


And yet, O yearning soul, bend low ; 
This baptism is not all ; 

Another has our Father, God, 
And every child He ’ll call. 


’T is not enough, this gentle stream, 
To still a restless heart : 

In God’s great sacrament of fire, 
Each soul will find its part. 


That baptism will not come to you, 
As this one has to-day ; 

Nor flowers nor sunlight, prayers nor hymns, 
Will help you on your way. 


It may be in some midnight hour, 
No human soul near thine, 

When sin is near, and God seems far, 
That fearful light will shine. 


Perhaps ’t will come through waitings long, 
By doubtings deep and drear, — 

Some struggle fierce, on God’s broad field, 
With self and craven fear. 
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Some time from out the breaking heart, 
Will burst the anguished cry, 

That tells how human souls shrink back 
The fiery baptism nigh. 


I do not know, the ways are His, — 
We all are in His hands; 

It matters not, so He lends strength 
To meet His stern commands. 


But kneel and pray, yet once again, 
That in His fearful day, 

However deep the soul may sink, 
He’ll not be far away. 


What! shrinking back so soon, poor heart, 
With lip and cheek so pale? 

There are these strong, sweet words for thee : 
“ My grace it shall not fail ; 


“My heaven shall surely wait for thee, 
And there, in soft, clear light, 

For evermore shall stand the soul, 
That I by fire make white.” 


“A short sentence may be oftentimes a large and a mighty 
prayer.” 

“ Let him who prays bestow all that strength, fervor, and attention 
upon shortness and significance, that would otherwise run out and 
lose itself in length and luxuriancy of speech to no purpose. Let not 
his tongue outstrip his heart, nor presume to carry a message to the 
throne of grace while that stays behind.” 

“ Nothing can be more absurd in itself, nor more unacceptable to 
God, than for one engaged in the great work of prayer to hold on 
speaking after he has left off praying, and to keep the lips at work 
when the spirit can do no more.” 
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Ir is a good thing to be a liberal Christian, but it is a 
very poor thing to be an indifferent Christian. True charity 
is a very sweet grace, but true charity does not spring from 
indifference. It is easy, of course, to be very charitable, 
where the dividing points are not so much points of differ- 
ence as of indifference. The Jews, and not the Gallios 
whose weary task it is to calm their theological strifes, 
come to bitterness and blows in the attempt to adjust them. 
If, therefore, we find, or think we find, that Christians are 
more kindly disposed towards each other than they once 
were, is it because the matter which they all have at heart 
is no longer absolutely vital to them, or because they have 
learned to look at it in a larger way? _ Is it liberality, or is it 
indifference ? 

Perhaps some may think that as yet there is no very large 
measure of kindliness to be accounted for, that the demands 
of the spirit of dogmatism are still almost as formidable as 
ever, and that the peculiar bitterness known as odium theo- 
logicum has lost very little of its intensity. Undoubtedly, 
here as everywhere else, there is a dark side to look at, and 
desponding persons may turn their eyes exclusively that 
way. Undoubtedly in this direction, as in other directions, 
professions outrun practice, and the most liberal in name 
turn out sometimes to be the least liberal in fact. Old 
school and new school strive for the mastery in all denomi- 
nations, and those who go from one religious home to an- 
other, seeking rest, often find that they have only been 
introduced to a new form of strife. The nominally relig- 
ious journals often make their readers very sad with their 
displays of uncharitableness, and their contests, not for 
truth, but for individual triumphs. Here and there we even 
find vestiges of old persecuting opinions and practices, 


Now and then an eccentric Protestant, with his face turned 
4 7 
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backward, seems to be so defending the old acts of persecu- 
tion, in his comments upon the deeds of the past in that 
way, as to lead us to suspect that he would look with favor 
upon the revival of such acts of faith, and might think it 
humane to afflict the body for the good of the soul. Some- 
times we hear a story of persecution in a country where Ro- 
manism reigns supreme, that seems to cast a suspicion 
upon the sincerity of the profession, made in these late 
years by the Romish Church, of an exclusive reliance upon 
moral persuasives ; though, where church and state are unit- 
ed, it is not easy to determine how far any specific act of 
oppression was religious, and how far it was political, — 
prompted by the fears of a tyrant, or by the hatred of the 
theologian. We know, too, how much may be said, with 
truth, of the breath of the lips by which a theological dispu- 
tant may slay, or try to slay, his adversary, and perhaps may 
safely admit that as yet no church, denomination, or sect 
is Christian enough to be intrusted with unlimited power, 
so fearful to poor human nature is the temptation to play 
the despot. Moreover, here in New England we have no 
idea of the measures of sectarian bitterness which afflict the 
Church elsewhere. 

But whatever may be the force of bigotry in modern 
Christendom, it is the veriest trifle compared with the spirit 
that fanned to fierce flames the fires of Romish or Protes- 
tant persecution, in days the like of which we may hope the 
world will never see again. Men who would once have 
been pursuing each other to death, now occupy the same 
pulpits, if not together, then in succession; and in many 
parts of Christendom the denominations so overlap one an- 
other that it is difficult to draw a line between them. The 
tendency, certainly amongst Protestants, is towards unity, 
however imperfectly it may be realized, and however much 
of the old leaven of sectarianism may still be at work. 

But is it liberality or is it indifference? We find that we 
are very often asking ourselves this question, as we study the 
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signs of our religious times. What we want, is to be tol- 
erant and kindly in our believing, not tolerant and kindly 
because we believe no longer, because one form of faith in- 
terests us quite as much or quite as little as another. We 
can look with great composure upon the rival pretensions of 
Mahometan sects, but this is because we look down upon 
the Mahometan religion as unauthorized and incredible. It 
is of the first importance for us to discover whether the old, 
solemn persuasion, that man lives by the words that pro- 
ceed from the mouth of God, is dying out of the world, so 
that we are no longer eager to gather up these words and 
arrange them in their due order. What we dismiss in a 
cheap, off-hand manner, as bigotry, and would have men rid 
themselves of in a moment, at whatever violence to their 
mental associations and life-long habitudes, cannot be dealt 
with by so summary a process. It is not wholly an evil, — 
it cannot be cured in an instant, except by one of those acts 
of violence which indeed put an end to the malady, but at 
the same time put an end to the patient. Bigotry is the 
abuse of a good quality of the human soul, a distortion of a 
healthy feeling of responsibility to uphold the truth, as the 
spring and guide and solace of life. Bigotry thinks to jus- 
tify itself by insisting upon the moral element in conviction, 
the power which the heart will exert over the understanding, 
guiding and misguiding. Evil opinions, it says, make evil 
men, and again evil men will fall into evil opinions. Often 
what the errorist needs is not knowledge or reasoning, but 
moral reproof. No man has a right to proclaim false and 
harmful opinions; what he believes, is a matter between 
himself and God,— what he speaks and writes, men must 
take cognizance of. So urges the bigot, hating the alleged 
errorist as one who has wilfully given himself up to believe 
a lie, and who deserves, therefore, to be punished, that the 
unperverted may take warning. This, we say, is a distor- 
tion of the just persuasion that truth and life are insepara- 
bly blended; that to know and to defend the truth are solemn 
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duties; that there is a truth, could one only find it, which we 
were all born into the world to bear witness to. Under- 
neath the ugly surface of sectarian hate, a discerning eye, 
eager to discover light in darkness, will find at least a vague 
feeling of responsibility to the truth, a sincere respect for 
one’s convictions, a dread of any compliances or compro- 
mises, a persuasion that it is a work of God to believe, and 
to insist upon belief, in whatever he has plainly revealed. 
A thoroughly honest bigot will be ready on his part to make 
the sacrifices which he exacts of others, and will unhesitat- 
ingly renounce any preferments, the tenure of which does 
not consist with the course of his thought. He will not 
subscribe “for substance” himself, and ask others to sub- 
scribe for the letter, and for every jot and tittle thereof. He 
neither asks for toleration, nor will he give it. His victories 
he holds to be victories for the truth, his defeats he regards 
as the disasters which a mysterious Providence appoints, 
even for the righteous ; his opponent is no better than Anti- 
christ, and to make terms with him would be an offence. 
Now there is in all this a small measure, at least, of a 
redeeming element, — an earnest appreciation of truth as a 
reality to live by, and to suffer and die for, — a kind of honesty 
which is to be commended, and which one would by no 
means part with in becoming liberal. Nothing can atone 
for the absence of an integrity at once intellectual and 
moral, — for a scrupulous reference to the bearing of opinions 
upon human life and human progress. The spirit which 
made the boast of the Romish Church to be one and undi- 
vided an empty assumption, and which has kept the leaders 
of the Protestant sects apart, each in his peculiar domain of 
religious thought and activity, until the new Christianity 
has become a by-word for dissensions and jealousies, is not 
all evil,— mere pride of opinion. Largely it is but an ex- 
aggeration of that solemn regard for revealed truth, which 
came in with Christianity, and prevented the early believers 
from accepting for their Divine Lord a place by the side of 
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Gentile heroes and demigods, and compelled them to de- 
mand for their faith everything or nothing. It is not cheer- 
ing, but saddening, to find men growing liberal because they 
are growing careless and worldly, — inviting into their sacred 
places the most various, and even opposite, religious minis- 
trations, upon the single condition that they shall all be 
equally entertaining, — patronizing with equal kindliness of 
manner the latest form of pietism, and the latest form of ra- 
tionalism, — jumbling all varieties of religious opinion into a 
confused medley of extravagance and tameness, of the strict 
and the lax. We recognize a certain grim earnestness in what 
is told of the Chancellor Gardiner, —“ that he had stayed 
long for dinner that day that Ridley and Latimer were to be 
burnt, till one should bring him word that the fire was set to 
them, but that the messenger coming post did not reach 
London till four o’clock in the afternoon, and that he then 
went cheerfully to dine.” We cannot escape the conviction 
that this stern bigot was more downright and honest, as he 
sat down to that dinner, which proved to be his last, than 
many an after-dinner-speech-making prelate has been, proph- 
esying in smooth days the smooth things of liberality and 
universal toleration, having no real faith in eternal life and 
eternal death. We see that the Puritans could do no other- 
wise in their day, and with their light, than refuse a compli- 
ance with what seem to us trifling demands; and, on the 
other hand, that the friends of the Anglican Establishment 
could do no otherwise than press these demands. They 
could not be less scrupulous without being less earnest. 
Even what seem to us at this day mere trifles had once a 
representative meaning and value. In this spirit the mar- 
tyr-bishop Hooper, in the days of Edward VI., “scrupled 
the vestments,” as the phrase was, when, in the year 1550, 
he was nominated, on his return from the Continent, to the 
see of Gloucester. He could not at first consent to what 
seemed to him a vain tradition, a relic of the Popish super- 
stition, and an indirect invitation to the multitude to return 
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to the old forsaken paths of idolatry. The eminent theolo- 
gians, Peter Martyr and Bucer, then resident Professors at 
Oxford and Cambridge, were appointed to argue away his 
difficulties with regard to the sacerdotal attire, and were so 
successful as to persuade him to be consecrated, and appear 
once in bishop’s robes as preacher to the court, though this 
would seem to have been the extent of his compliance, and 
presently his days were ended at the stake. Undoubtedly 
he applied to the case the principle laid down by St. Paul, 
with reference to the Jewish ceremonial. “If ye be circum- 
cised, Christ shall profit you nothing,” — meaning, of course, 
that salvation by ceremony is irreconcilable with salvation 
by faith and love. He forgot that, with the Jews, Paul be- 
came a Jew, that he might gain the Jews, submitting to the 
law, whilst all the while he was building up within a struc- 
ture that would reduce even that costly framework into 
useless scaffolding. To some in those days it seemed emi- 
nently worth while to “scruple” the vestments, the book of 
prayer, the altar, and the chancel-rails; to others equally 
earnest, it seemed eminently worth while to insist upon 
them. We are glad to read of Chillingworth, that he hesi- 
tated long to subscribe the Anglican Confession, because he 
judged “that to say the fourth commandment is a law of 
God appertaining to Christians, is false and unlawful,” and 
“that the damning sentences in St. Athanasius’s Creed (as 
we are made to subscribe it) are most false, and also in a 
high degree presumptuous and schismatical.’ Such a delay 
contrasts favorably with that willingness so conspicuous in 
some to make light of doctrinal formularies, and, by explain- 
ing them away, to defeat the very purpose for which they 
were framed and are insisted upon. 

We want, then, earnestness, zeal for the truth, convictions 
and a respect for them, quite as much as we want liberality. 
It is not good to part with either for the sake of gaining the 
other. Now we believe that liberality and earnestness are 
compatible, and that the union of these two qualities lies in 
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the path of a true progress. A few hints in illustration and 
confirmation of this faith may be of service. 

Let us see, first, what a genuine liberality would seem to 
require of us. Briefly, a kind and respectful bearing towards 
every thoughtful, reverent, hearty, positive statement of re- 
ligious and moral conviction, whether it proceed from Jeru- 
salem or from Nazareth, from Rabbi or from Galilean, a 
willingness to estimate the moral worth of an opponent by 
the same standard which we apply to those of our own 
persuasion, and a steady refusal to attempt to hasten the 
growth of conviction by any appeal to passion or interest. 
There are some who seem to regard liberality as including 
much more than this. They are not content when a re- 
spectful hearing is accorded to reverent words, but claim 
the same audience for crude and bitter and flippant denials, 
the smart sayings of those who flout at the popular faith 
and cruelly wound the hearts of the pious. They are not 
content unless the respectful hearing is followed by some 
word of assent or patronage, when the honest and fair re- 
sponse should rather be a word of dissent and hearty pro- 
test. If I believe that my brother holds views of truth which 
are working eternal mischief in his soul, and he comes fairly 
in my way, it is my duty to tell him my thought in all love. 
Liberality, moreover, does not require me to sustain or aid 
in the promulgation of views which seem to me in essential, 
or even in very important particulars, erroneous. After due 
inquiry, we settle upon certain grand particulars of belief 
and practice as in our judgment the best: it becomes then 
our duty to maintain them; they are our special heritage 
and peculiar charge; we prefer to confine ourselves mainly 
to our providential allotment, feeling under no obligation to 
spend the substance which belongs to our own household 
in an indiscriminate and aimless hospitality, and being sat- 
isfied that those who prize views which we hold in light 
esteem will care for their own as we are caring for our own, 
and will see that they suffer no detriment. It is not narrow- 
ness for a man to settle upon certain opinions, and then, giv- 
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ing himself mainly and heartily to them, to try what he can 
make out of life under their guidance and by their inspira- 
tion. We may have sects without sectarianism ; and if each 
family of believers devotes itself, not to destroying the dwell- 
ings of neighbors, but to building up its own dwelling, the 
waste places of the earth will soon be peopled, and its deso- 
lations reclaimed. Let each section of the Church move 
quietly forward, testing its views of truth by inward and 
outward experience, and we shall the sooner know how 
much of what is called Christianity is in word and how 
much is in power. For the present, Christians will arrange 
themselves in different groups, larger or smaller, and for a 
longer or shorter continuance ; but by virtue of their common 
love and loyalty for Jesus Christ, they will come together 
ever closer and closer. 

Now, understanding thus much by liberality, we shall 
succeed in maintaining it without indifference, just so far 
as we make good a distinction between trut | ai the forms 
of truth, and are able to see that the mind and heart must 
reach great Christian convictions by inward growth, and not 
by outward imposition. There is an important distinction 
between the truth itself and the various forms in which, for 
the time at least, it comes to various minds. Truth is essen- 
tial, whilst the different forms of truth have only a relative 
importance. It is essential to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of men, but we 
may believe in him after different modes. It is essential to 
recognize the fact that holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, but we may accept this fact ac- 
cording to different views of inspiration. It is essential to 
believe in the reality of sin, but we may hold different views 
of its extent, and of the ways in which, under Christ, it is to 
be cured. It is found that, under the cover of confusing 
terms, we are often unconsciously seeking for the same thing 
by the most various paths. Those who are called orthodox 
and those who are called heterodox very often mean the 
same thing. We are aware that this distinction may be 
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pushed too far, and that the truth may be so obstructed and 
hidden by the form as to be practically useless. Then there 
is nothing for us but to recognize a plain antagonism and 
utter an honest protest. A sacramental religion, for in- 
stance, can take no pleasure in an experimental religion. 
The world is not wide enough for the two. The Chancel- 
lor Gardiner, to whom we have already referred, was right 
when, in reply to Day, Bishop of Chichester, who comforted 
him as he lay upon his death-bed by assurance of justifica- 
tion through the blood of Christ, he said, “ He might speak 
of that to him or others in his condition, but if he opened 
that gap again, and preached that to the people, then fare- 
well all together.” Farewell, he meant, to the Church of 
Rome, then reasserting herself in England. There is no line 
so deep as that which divides the Church of Law, ceremonial 
or moral, from the Church of Faith. It is that Gospel line 
which separates a man from his brother, and the son from 
his father. But we cannot say so much of the various 
forms under which the mystery of the Godhead is accepted, 
or of the different theories of the great fact of atonement 
through the cross of Christ. We find, ourselves, great com- 
fort in this distinction between the truth and the forms of 
truth. It enables us, even in these days of sad confusion and 
outward divisions, to maintain the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, and to believe in the possibility of reunion. 
And, again, the utmost earnestness will be found to 
be consistent with a hearty and genial liberality, when we 
understand how necessary it is to wait very quietly and 
patiently, until, in the experience of the heart and of the out- 
ward life, those who seem to us to hold very imperfect views 
of truth have been brought to realize their poverty, — have 
learned how utterly inadequate they are to satisfy the deep- 
est cravings of the soul, or to answer in any tolerable way 
its hard questions. Men and women will come in their own 
time, and according as their burdens press upon them, to*cry 
out for and to welcome truths of the heart and life which 
VOL. XXI. ) 
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they could never have accepted from without as dogmas. 
Leave them in all kindness with God and his Christ, and 
the word of his grace, and the wondrous discipline of joy 
and sorrow. Be of the truth yourselves, and entreat them 
by all the solemnities of time and of eternity to be ear- 
nest, simple-hearted, reverent seekers, quick to hear, slow to 
speak, and the way is open by which they shall pass out of 
their poor, dry conceptions, into richer and more vital doc- 
trines. “He that is not against us is on our part.” “ Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” If my creed will not 
keep me from starving, do not prevent me from making that 
discovery by thrusting upon me dogmas which as yet I do 
not crave, and in opposing which I shall grow warm with a 
sectarian heat that may be mistaken for the warmth of a 
true zeal. It is the Divine wisdom at once to constrain and 
to leave us in perfect freedom. The zealous propagandist, 
running before he is sent, and being more anxious to lord it 
over men’s faith than to be helpers of their joy, often finds 
antagonists where he might have gained converts, and 
strengthens for another generation the error which he had 
hoped to root out for ever. One who ‘eally confides in the 
truth can wait until the occasions of life illustrate and en- 
force the need of it, and readily understands that, when it is 
forced upon a reluctant and unresponsive soul, it is no better 
than a falsity. 

Is it Liberality, or is it Indifference? It is a healthy Lib- 
erality, if, in all loyalty to the truth, and with entire willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for it, we have learned to distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials by the light which 
God gives us to-day, and have realized what a sacred and 
most inward and spiritual experience is a religious convic- 
tion,— a redeeming and saving faith in God and Christ. 
There is a Liberality which is as far as possible from being 
a cheap and easy thing, a liberality which has no fellowship 
with indifference, but, on the contrary, can be exhibited only 
by souls that are profoundly in earnest, — as conservative in 
their liberality as liberal in their conservatism. E. 
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ON AN ENGRAVING FROM CORREGGIO, 
REPRESENTING ST. JOHN AND ST. AUGUSTINE. 


A visron of that glorious land 
Where, met from every age and clime, 
The good around their Saviour stand, 
And meditate his love sublime! 


Two such with rapture scan the page 
That bears the eternal light of truth ; 

One wears the reverend locks of age, 
One, the bright front of angel youth. 


Such grandeur to Augustine’s mien 
Old Rome’s expiring glory gave ; 
Thus the beloved John was seen, 
Radiant from Christ’s deserted grave.* 


Stern Bishop of the Afric shore ! 

Hard was thy path to heavenly light, 
With foes within, and foes before, 

To conquer in thy Saviour’s might! 


And traces from the well-fought field 
On thine ascetic doctrine rest, 
Like dints upon the warrior’s shield, 
Like blood-drops on the conqueror’s crest. 


O, well the mighty artist drew 

Thee, ’mid the bliss of entered heaven 
Raising thy kingly front to view 

Truths by that holier teacher given. 


Yes! read with him in yonder sphere — 
Meet lesson for the realms above — 
The truth that “ Love doth cast out fear,” f 


The truth that “ God himself is Love !” t 
8. G. B. 





* John xx. 8. t 1 John iv. 18. ¢ 1 John iy. 16. 
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THE DIVINE HUMANITY. 


Tuis phrase, which is becoming familiar in Unitarian 
literature, comes originally from Swedenborg, and sets forth 
the central doctrine of New Church theology. But it is 
liable to be misunderstood, and we observe in one instance 
that the Swedish seer is quoted as teaching something very 
different from what he means. What that is may be made 
clear, if we can find language to translate the thought into 
the common speech of men. 

First, then, it should be observed, that, in his theologizings, 
the Deity is not the abstract unity of the metaphysicians, 
but his nature is a Divine Organism composed of attributes 
some of which exist within the others. It is with God in 
infinite degree as with man in finite degree, and man being 
the abridged copy and likeness of the Infinite Original, we 
may take him to help our conception of the Divine nature. 

Now man is not a simple unity, but has one nature with- 
in another. He is affection, mind, and body. Affection, or 
the dominating love, is inmost, or deepest; then there is his 
mind, or understanding, which is clothed upon it, and serves 
to shape it to its ends. But both affection and understand- 
ing are overlaid with a body, which serves to symbolize and 
show them forth in action. It may be material body, the 
most external part of us, while we remain in this world, or 
it may be spiritual body, which we shall have hereafter; but 
whether here or there, there is no such thing as love and 
understanding as mere qualities, but they must needs be 
embodied, and have the form adapted to the work they have 
to do. 

Just so it is with God. He is Love and Wisdom. But 
his Love is inmost, the eternal fountain or the primal es- 
sence of his being, and his Wisdom clothes it and is warm 
and radiant with it, and there is an eternal and perfect 
union between the two. He is never good except wisely so, 
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and his wisdom or truth is always filled and warmed with 
his goodness. But these attributes are not abstractions any 
more with God than with man. They exist in form. There 
is a Divine Form which is the perfect impersonation of the 
Supreme Love and Wisdom; and since the most perfect 
form is the human, it is the form of the Divine Substance, 
and this is the Divine Humaniry. 

“ What then! God limited and confined within a form! 
How, then, can he be omnipotent and omnipresent?” The 
objection of mere naturalism, says the old seer, proceeding 
on the assumption that substance must needs be material 
and occupy natural space, whereas it is because God is Di- 
vine Substance in Divine Form, that he is omnipotent and 
omnipresent; for unless love and wisdom were BoDIED FORTH, 
they would have no power, and be present nowhere. 

And here comes in Swedenborg’s doctrine of “ discrete 
degrees,” which is the key to his whole system, which saves 
it from gross anthropomorphism, and yet makes it stand 
forth with amazing boldness of outline to the eye of faith. , 
We readily apprehend that material objects are not the 
most real ones. So much as this the Christian Fathers, and 
even the old philosophers, maintained, as any one may find 
by reading Cudworth. Therefore, above the natural world 
there is a spiritual, of more perfect forms and more delight- 
ful scenery. One is not a sublimation or refinement of the 
other. Spiritual body is not matter rarefied, but differs in 
kind from it, and one is not convertible into the other; and 
hence above or rather within the sphere of natural space 
and time rises the realm of immortality, in its unimagined 
beauty of form and coloring. 

But Swedenborg stops not here. He carries this august 
philosophy to its last sublime result. He asserts it as a 
universal principle, that substance must exist in form, or it 
has no existence at all. And spiritual body such as clothes 
the human immortals in the heavens, though of far higher 
quality than natural body, is not the highest of all. There 

5 * 
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is the Divine Substance differing still in kind from spiritual, 
the perfection of all form, and whence, in fact, all beauty of 
form originates, — infinite not by extent of natural magni- 
tude, but infinite in quality and degree of excellence, and, 
because it impersonates the First Good, is’ itself the First 
Perfect and First Fair. And because of this Form, and its 
infinite adaptation to the Divine Mind, God can be omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent, —just as the sun has power and is 
all-present in the planetary spaces because its solar essence 
has a body and form whereby its power can emanate, can 
hold the remotest planet true to its orbit, and fill immensity 
with the undulations of its life and glory. 

Herein Swedenborg reaffirms the old doctrine with which 
the Theists confuted the Atheists, and on which Plato and 
Aristotle largely insisted, that there is such an entity as im- 
material substance ; only, as set in array by his doctrine of 
“ discrete degrees,” it takes a shape immeasurably more dis- 
tinct and bright. ‘To state this doetrine at large in connec- 
tion with that of the. Divine Incarnation in Jesus Christ, 
would require many pages; but it may be clearly outlined 
without being discussed. 

Some writers are fond of assuming that the nature of 
Christ was “simple,” and that the theory of a “double 
nature” is absurd. The notion of a double personality may 
be; but who will not acknowledge that human nature in 
any form is composite, and that our mysterious being exists 
fold within fold? ‘There is the most outward envelopment 
of flesh and blood; there is the spiritual or immortal body 
within that, which death cannot injure; there is mind or in- 
tellect within that, and the ruling love still within that; and 
still farther inward, and veiled from consciousness, is that 
awful shrine where God dwells with man, and whence 
comes the renewing influence of his Holy Spirit. To say 
how these are folded one within the other, and especially 
how, by the last, man takes hold of God, and God takes hold 


of him, is beyond our analysis quite as much as the union 
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of Christ with the Father. Moreover, who does not know 
that we act sometimes from one sphere of consciousness, 
and sometimes from another, — that the child, conscious as 
yet of little else than an animal nature, uses the personality 
I out of a different sphere of motive from that which after- 
wards opens inward and inward up to the spiritual nature 
itself where God dwells face to face with his angels ? 

The doctrine of Christ’s essential divinity recognizes the 
fact, that, though born into the world with a finite human 
body, intellect, and will, yet the inmost of his being was not 
some inspiration from God, such as prophets have, but the 
Divine Essence itself, though veiled at first from his con- 
sciousness, — that towards this his natures were opened 
successively, as he was led obediently through all of human 
experience and suffering, and that then the Divine came 
forth in its fulness, and all that was assumed from human 
parentage was successively excluded, so that the glorified 
Christ is the complete and unclouded humanity of the God- 
head. And one result of the Divine incarnation and excar- 
nation is, that the Divine Humanity exists in lower ultima- 
tions than ever before, and brings God nearer to the human 
heart and mind as an object of thought and love, and ena- 
bles him to operate on our souls with a new and more influ- 
ent power. It is bringing down the sphere of the Godhead 
more closely to our fallen nature, in the only way that it 
can, savingly, approach us and make us receptive of itself. 
As the Evangelist says of the Word incarnate, or humanized 
more completely to our apprehensions and wants, “ The only 
begotten Son that dwelleth in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” The Divine Humanity, the complete 
receptacle and enrobing of the eternal love, hath disclosed 
him to our minds and hearts. 

The entire phenomena of Christ’s appearing, taken as a 
connected series of facts, — the birth without human parent- 
age on one side, the life, death, resurrection, and glorification 
of the Saviour, and the procession of the Holy Spirit through 
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him as an inheritance to the Church in-all coming time, — 
these are the evidence of the essential divinity of that hu- 
manity that broke on the world out of the veilings of the 
assumed finite natures; which more or less perfectly has 
been acknowledged ever since, and will continue to be till 
the last cloud is dissipated and the earth is flooded with the 
sunshine of the Divine countenance. And if a textual criti- 
cism can here and there raise objections in the letter, we 
should remember that we are to seek first a system of inter- 
pretation which unveils the spiritual contents of the Gospels, 
and shows them in organic wholeness and in clear consist- 
ency from beginning to end. 

The doctrine of the Divine Humanity, as revealed'in Jesus 
Christ, asserts irresistibly its importance in its practical bear- 
ings upon our piety and worship. Alas for us, if we expect 
to kindle our devotions by words and phrases which are 
only descriptive of abstract qualities! That God is good, 
kind, wise, just, fatherly, we may repeat from night till 
morn, and still look up through the blank and boundless 
heavens and see nothing there but vacancy, and our devo- 
tions waste and die. That is the damage which piety suf- 
fers when Christ is only seen as a man like ourselves. The 
forms of worship remain, but they are emptied of their con- 
tents, and the thoughts “wander through eternity” without 
rest. “TI go to the left, but he is not there. I go to the right, 
but I cannot find him.” Prayer degenerates into words and 
phrases, whose precious burden has dropped out of them, 
instead of being the “ vials full of odors sweet,” always pass- 
ing down to us from God to give our souls the unction of - 
his love. Without the mediating provision which he has 
furnished, the mind seeks in vain for any Divine Person, and 
its conceptions fade off into dimness and shadow, and man 
is left only to deify his own nature and call it Divine. He 
sinks into the slough of Pantheism, and God only takes 

‘form in nature and in man. But the moment Jesus Christ 
is revealed to us as the Divine Humanity, God appears in all 
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his gracious condescension, and the Mercy-Seat is near. 
Thence we fly on wings “swifter than meditation, or the 
thoughts of love,” and our eternal refuge is secure. True 
enough this doctrine may be received as a speculation of 
the intellect, or the formula of a creed, without asserting its 
power. But it cannot be received into the affections with- 
out melting down the soul in the fires of the Divine love, 
and pouring it out anew in heavenly charities and yearnings 
of good-will. And thus received by the Church, it would 
hush her Babel tongues, and fulfil to her the old prophecy, — 
“ Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself, for the Lord shall be unto thee an everlast- 
ing light, and thy God thy glory.” 
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A SHORT HOMILY. 


‘*None of us liveth unto himself.” 


Ir was a lovely morning in the full tide of summer, — a 
Sabbath morning, when the voice of man was hushed, and 
his varied occupations ceased. Only the grand operations 
of Nature pursued their accustomed course. Her sun rose 
in all his splendor. Her birds and breezes raised’ adoring 
hymns to the Lord of the Sabbath and of Nature. 

In her quiet chamber sat one to whom illness and be- 
reavement had spoken many and solemn lessons. The 
world wore to her a chastened aspect; yet was not its 
beauty dimmed, nor had itg sweet sounds lost their har- 
mony. She was alone. They were absent whose voices 
had been wont on that holy morning to blend with her own 
in hymns of praise ; but on the hushed air came to her ear 
the sound of sweet voices from a neighboring dwelling. 
She leaned from her window, and caught the words of 
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Bishop Ken’s fine morning hymn, dear to herself and to 
many a believing heart in generations present and past. 
The tune also was one precious and familiar to her from 
childhood. Perhaps the strains were even sweeter from the 
fact that those who sang were of a faith somewhat differing 
from her own, and that some of them were strangers, whom 
she might never meet on earth, and whose very names she 
did not know. Unconsciously to themselves, they bore her 
spirit upward with their own; and a gracious influence was 
breathed through her soul, and lingers still in her memory. 

It was a very trifling incident, if anything should be 
called trifling which leaves a permanent impression on any 
human mind; but its very insignificance makes it all the 
better illustration of the great word of Paul the Apostle of 
. Jesus Christ. 

* None of us liveth unto himself”’ No man can so live, 
even with the most selfish intentions. Our most unstudied 


words may be caught up by those of whose presence we 
take no note, and be, whether for good or for evil, as seed 
of wheat or seed of tares sown in a fertile soil. The tone 


of the voice, the expression of the face in the home or in 
the street, may awaken emotions of pleasure or of pain. 
As the man of mesmeric power, without conscious action 
of the will, sometimes sends a mysterious influence into the 
frame of another, so about each one of us, more or less, 
there seéms to be an indescribable atmosphere of attraction 
or repulsion. 

Happy is the man whose life is so imbued with holiness 
and love, that his whole aspect and his hourly walk shed 
around him “the dew of a continual blessing,” — whose 
simple presence is a benediction! Blessing and blessed he 
goes on his way, perhaps like the sun, unconscious how 
many blossoms and fruits of beauty he warms into life, till 
the revelations of the great day show him the abundant 
harvest. 

M. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


CRYING. 


Scene, —a nursery, with three chairs and a cradle. Dramatis 
persone, —a mother, two boys,anda baby. The big boy has snatched 
a wooden horse from the little boy; the little boy roars, and digs his 
two fists into his two eyes; the baby cries lustily because the little 
boy cries; and the big boy cries because chidden by his mother. 
So all three have set up what may be called a most concording dis- 
cord. Father comes in, and wonders what all the noise is about, and 
demands that it shall stop instantly; but the more he demands, the 
more it will not stop, but gushes out in fresh and more vigorous 
wavelets. At length he threatens the boys that he will whip them 
unless they stop crying; thus recognizing, unconsciously, the new 
principle in medicine, that like cures like, for, as what makes a well 
man sick will make a sick man well, so what+ will make children 
cry that did not cry before, will make them stop crying when the 
fit is on. But the principle fails in this case, as we have known 
it to do in a great many others; and we have come to regard it as a 
sort of axiom in domestic affairs, that whipping will not stop crying, 
but aggravate it ather, and develop the symptoms more. And the 
father gives over in vexation, and asks his wife, “What’s the use of 
having all this noise?” —as if she were responsible for the whole 
thing, and got it up on purpose. Use, my good man? A great 
deal of use. Do you suppose tears are secreted for no purpose, and 
that that system of glands was made in vain? Sorrow makes up 
nearly one half the experience of human life, and crying is a sort of 
viaduct for draining it off. These children, you see, are practising 
and learning how, and getting their pipes and viaducts in excellent 
working order. Woe to the man who has never learned to cry! 
Like learning to spell, it must begin early, or the faculty will never 
be fairly waked up and developed; and when sorrow comes, for it 
comes to all, it will settle down into chronic moroseness and sullen- 
ness, a standing pool of ill-nature and depravity, having no regular 
outlet. The worst men never cry; or if they do, it is the turning- 
point where reformation begins. So, too, that melancholy which set- 
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tles down in brooding care, or hopeless insanity, is the result, mainly, 
of the disuse of the faculty of crying. Once, at the funeral of a good 
man, all the mourners sobbed aloud except the widow, who sat tear- 
less as a statue. People wondered, but she never cried again, and 
she died within the year. On the other hand, we remember the case 
of a freshman at college who received unexpected news of the death 
of a parent; and so violent was his grie’, that some one went to the 
President in alarm, and asked him to go and administer consolation. 
“He will die of grief,” said his classmates. “No he won't,” said the 
President. The next day the young man was playing at football. 

Byron never learned to cry. That was the reason of his being so 
bad a man. His childhood was sadly neglected. No viaduct was 
ever made between his heart and his eyes, or if so, it was early closed 
up, and the rills of tenderness could not find the way out. He has 
left twelve lines which let us far into the secret of his inverted nature. 
We have not seen them in any collection of his poems, but we found 
them afloat somewhere. 


“ T know not what hath seared mine eye ; 
The tears refuse to start, 
But every drop its lids deny 
Falls dreary on my heart. 


‘‘ Yes, deep and heavy, one by one, 
They sink and turn to care, 
As caverned waters wear the stone, 
Yet, dropping, harden there. 


‘¢ They cannot petrify more fast 
Than feelings sunk remain, 
Which, coldly fixed, regard the past, 
But never melt again.” 


There are two kinds of crying, — silent and explosive. The lan- 
guage of the first is only. tears, or at best low sobbings and moanings, 
and always moves us most, because suggesting the woundings of a 
deeper anguish. Animals have no tears. If they had, their mute 
appeal to the human brutes that abuse them would sometimes pre- 
vail, and make men merciful to them. The stag is said to be an ex- 
ception; and if so, we think the penitentiary ought to be kept in 
reserve for his hunters and tormenters. We always choke when we 
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come to that passage in “As You Like It,” where Shakespeare has 
described the sorrows of the poor animal : — 


‘¢ A poor, sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and éhe big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears.’’ 


A gentleman once told us that he knew of an ox who actually 
spake, as far as mute signs can speak, in dumb appeal from his owner, 
who was abusing him. He had beaten the poor animal till he lay 
down in the yoke, and he was beating him still, when the humane 
gentleman came up, and the ox turned and rolled round his great eye, 


and fixed it steadily upon the gentleman’s benevolent face, with an 
expression of almost human intelligence, which said, “Save me from 
this wretch, good Sir.” 

Among the human species, silent crying expresses the sorrow of 
more refined and gentle natures. Some children of finer mould only 
move you by the mute appeal of tears, whereas those of coarser make 
roar and bellow and go into contortions. We would suggest that the 
best policy with crying children would be, not to stop it short with 
threats and dark closets and flagellations, but, by milder methods, to 
turn the explosive crying into the silent, that by regular accidence 
they may slide into the grief of refined natures. If the child really 
needs punishment, administer to him, first, a sorrow somewhat milder 
than the one that now occupies him, then one rather milder than that, 
and so, instead of the vain attempt to put a sudden period to his roar- 
ing, you will give it graceful tractations into semiquavers and sobs, 
and at last into trickling tears. There is a habit which some people 
have of eternal croaking and whining. They never have any crying 
fits that the bad humors may exude in a single flood, and therefore 
the grief that is in them keeps up a perpetual chafing and irritation. 
We are inclined to think there was some defect in the education of 
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these people, and that perhaps their crying when children was stop- 
ped too suddenly, or by too harsh and violent methods, and their 
hereditary evil was checked, and has been pent up in them and 
plaguing them all this while. When we were at the water-cure, — 
as a visitor, we mean,—a man who had been pining for years, and 
nobody could tell what ailed him, was put into the cold packing, and 
very soon an eruption of measles came out all over him. It turned 
out that the man had the measles years before, and the doctor drug- 
ged it out of sight, and ever since it had been tormenting him in- 
wardly. Even so the grief of childhood may be violently flogged 
out of sight, instead of being drawn to the surface by more gentle 
methods, and the result may be a sorry temper that never knows the 
relief of tears, but always sulks and whines. 


LITTLE WILLIE WAKING UP. 


Some have thought that in the dawning, in our being’s freshest glow, 
God is nearer little children tan their parents ever know, 

And that, if you listen sharply, better things than you can teach, 
And a sort of mystic wisdom, trickle through their careless speech. 


How it is I cannot answer, but I knew a little child, 

Who among the thyme and clover and the bees was running wild, 
And he came one summer evening with his ringlets o’er his eyes, 
And his hat was torn in pieces chasing bees and butterflies. 


‘* Now I’ll go to bed, dear mother, for I’m very tired of play !”* 
And he said his ‘* Now I lay me” in a kind of careless way, 

And he drank the cooling water from his little silver cup, 

And said, gayly, “‘ When it ’s morning, will the angels take me up?” 


Down he sank with roguish laughter in his little trundle-bed, 

And the kindly God of Slumber showered the poppies o’er his head. 

*¢ What could mean his speaking strangely? ’’ asked his musing mother then. 
‘¢ OQ, ’t was nothing but his prattle: what can he of angels ken? ’’ 


There he lies, how sweet and placid! and his breathing comes and goes 
Like a zephyr mofing softly, and his cheek is like a rose ; 

But she leaned her ear to listen if his breathing could be heard : 

‘‘ Oh,”’ she murmured, “ if the angels took my darling at his word ! *’ 
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Night within its folding mantle hath the sleepers both beguiled, 
And within its soft embracings rest the mother and the child ; 

Up she starteth from her dreaming, for a sound hath struck her ear, 
And it comes from little Willie, lying on his trundle near. 


Up she springeth, for it strikes upon her troubled ear again, 

And his breath, in louder fetches, travels from his lungs in pain, 

And his eyes are fixing upward on some face beyond the room, 

And the blackness of the spoiler from his cheek hath chased the bloom. 


Never more his ‘‘ Now IJ lay me”? will be said from mother’s knee, 
Never more among the clover will he chase the humble-bee ; 

Through the night she watched her darling, now despairing, now in hope, 
And about the break of morning did the angels take him up. 


FINE WRITING. 


A PREACHER had been discoursing for several Sabbaths on the 
highest themes, from a high pulpit, and in a highly wrought style, 
adapted to the place and the subject. It at length occurred to him 
that the children might not be able to follow him; and having fin- 
ished the series, in order rightly to divide the word to the people, he 
preached a sermon for the special benefit of the little ones. Much 
to his surprise, the older ones opened their ears wider than before, 
and the accustomed sleepers all kept awake, and some of them 
thought he had better preach to the children all the while. The 
truth is, that, when we get into a pernicious habit of fine writing, we 
use book words instead of the good old Saxon English, redolent of 
home associations and memories, that comes directly to our busi- 
ness and bosoms. When an earnest preacher, like old Berridge, 
for instance, breaks away from the trammels of the pulpit, and gives 
full play to all his humor, pathos, and fire, we shake our heads at his 
want of dignity and propriety ; but, nevertheless, he draws the crowds 
after him, and, what is better, convinces them of sin. Dr. Holmes 
suggests that he once wrote a poem which so affected a poor fellow 
with laughter that he “tumbled in a fit,” since which he never dares 
to write as funny as he can. Would it not be a good rule in sermon- 
izing, for some preachers, at least, not to write quite so well as they 
know how, and to present more jagged points and angles and rough 


surfaces, that the sermon might stick in the memory ? 
8. 
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The Extent of the Atonement, in its Relation to God and the Uni- 
verse. By the Rev. Toomas W. Jenxyn, D. D., late President of 
Coward College, London. Third Edition, carefully revised by the 
Author for the American Edition. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — 
The author is no more in this world. He has been called, as we 
may trust, to a more intimate communion with Him who accomplished 
at Jerusalem that wondrous decease through which the kingdom of 
Heaven hath been opened for all believers. As Moses and Elias 
spake with the Lord upon this transcendent theme when they were 
seen together upon the Mount of Transfiguration, so, we may believe, 
the gracious Teacher lovingly unfolds the mystery for the dear friends 
who have been redeemed by his Spirit, and gathered into those 
bright mansions which are invisible for us only because they are so 
real. As a treatise upon the Extent of the Atonement, this work of 
Dr. Jenkyn is very satisfactory ; and, as this is all that is directly 
proposed as the subject of discussion, we do not know that we have 
any right to look for anything more. It is the fruit of a clear and 
careful mind, whilst a very tender, loving spirit, a heart yearning for 
the salvation of man, an earnest Christian sense of the practical and 
experimental, meet the reader at every point. We cannot, indeed, 
subscribe to their judgment who compare Dr. Jenkyn with Bishop 
Butler. In passing from the Analogy to this treatise, we are sensi- 
ble of a great descent. To provoke such a comparison is unwise, 
and cannot be serviceable to the reputation of a really thoughtful and 
Christian writer, who has acquitted himself admirably in the con- 
troversy with those that hold the opinion of a limited atonement. 
No very important controversy, some of our readers may think ; but 
to a multitude of sincere Christians it is an important controversy. 

With Dr. Jenkyn’s treatment of the general subject we are not so 
well pleased. We find, indeed, a vast deal with which we can go 
along most heartily, — positions that relieve the type of opinion upon 
this subject with which our author is associated of every positive 
objection; but in the whole method of handling the great topic 
there is a lack of breadth and depth, with an extreme literalness, — 
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an absence of all the rich life-juices. The conception of the Atoning 
Act seems to us immeasurably beneath the greatness and mystery of 
the theme; it is altogether too intelligible ; nothing mystic remains 
for the heart to feed upon; the “ Personage” to whom the writer 
refers is our dear suffering Lord no longer. Earnestly protesting 
against commercial views of the Atonement, he has not escaped the 
dry and measured speech of trade. We do not know that we have 
anything to offer on our part which would be more satisfactory, but 
that does not make us any better satisfied with this. We are very 
sure that what we might say would seem to many very unintelligible. 
The suffering through which the imperfect and sinful may be recon- 
ciled to the Perfect One, — the cost to God, the cost to man, — is a 
matter for the reason and the heart to ponder. The understanding 
gives us poor husks, and only belittles a vast topic. To our minds, 
the hint contained in a small portion of a paragraph from Lord 
Bacon, quoted by Dr. Jenkyn, is more instructive as to the internal 
meaning of the Atonement than all the rest of the book. He says: 
“T believe that God is so holy, pure, and jealous, that it is impossible 
for him to be pleased in any creature, though the work of his own 
hands; so that neither angels, man, nor world would stand or can 
stand one moment in his eye, without [his] beholding the same in 
the FACE OF A MepraTor.” There is a look of a seeing eye down 
into the heart of things, a bit not of argumentation and mere human 
logic, but of reason. Sacrifice is inseparable from the relation of 
the Infinite to the finite, of the Holy to the unholy. The Infinite 
Love provides it without stint ;—- “ God, who is rich in mercy for that 
great love wherewith he loved us even when we were dead in sins.” 
But although we cannot regard this treatise as anything more than 
an attempt towards a discussion of the whole subject, it is singularly 
encouraging to find in a work so widely acceptable such passages as 
the following : — 

“It must be remembered that the atonement is not a measure of 
law, but of prerogative and grace. Had the atonement been a meas- 
ure of law, it would have been under the direction of pure equity ; 
but as it is a measure of grace, it is, like all such measures, under 
the direction of infinite and benevolent wisdom.” 

“The great sufferings of the Son of God were not intended, nor 
were they calculated, to affect the character of a single attribute in 

6 * 
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God; but they were intended, and eminently adapted, to affect the 
disposition and the character of the sinner.” 

“In the Holy Scriptures, the atonement is never represented as 
calling into exercise any divine perfection, which it does not suppose 
to be in exercise before. By exercise I do not mean expressio::.” 

And here is a passage in which the subjective side of the atone- 
ment is put forward, perhaps even to the neglect of the objective. 
“ When the aspect and effects of the Divine dispensations alter, the 
change is not in the Infinite and Eternal Mind, but in the state and 
relations of the offenders towards the Divine government.” 


Testimony of Modern Science to the Unity of Mankind ; being a 
Summary of the Conclusions announced by the highest Authorities in 
the several Departments of Physiology, Zodlogy, and Comparative Phi- 
lology, in Favor of the specific Unity and common Origin of all the 
Varieties of Man. By J. L. Caserr, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in the University of Virginia. With an Introductory 
Notice, by James W. Atexanper, D.D. New York: Robert 


Carter and Brothers. — We have set down the title of this book in 
full, because it is a fair description of what its pages really supply. 
It is the work not so much of an original investigator, as of a studious, 
judicious, and receptive disciple. The facts and the arguments are 
candidly and skilfully presented, in what must be regarded as a very 
formidable array ; and for those who have neither sufficient time nor 
sufficient inclination to undertake the larger treatises, this summary 
will be of great service. The discussion interests us more in a scien- 
tific than in a religious aspect; and whichever way it should be de- 
cided, we think that our interpretation of Scripture would not be 
much affected by the result, one way or the other. Whether the 
tribes of the earth sprang from various centres of creation, or are all 
descended from one pair, the Scriptures are not broken, so long as 
we hold fast by the oneness of humanity. According to an exegesis 
which is recommended by some of the best names in the Church, 
Adam is the man, and what the Spirit has taught of Adam is the 
story of the Fall of Man, —the beginning of wilfulness, the turning 
away of the finite from the Infinite, the cutting away of the branch 
from the Vine, which is the cause of spiritual death, and is to be 
cured only by an act of reconciliation, a free return on the part of 
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humanity to the obedience of the heavenly child. In this experience 
all the tribes of the earth are one. There is one human nature. But 
the discussion to which these pages are devoted will be very attrac- 
tive even for those who will not read under any dogmatic stress, but 
simply from a desire to gather up the curious and striking facts 
which bear upon the question, and to reach, if possible, some well- 
grounded results in the premises. ‘To all who hold the descent of 
all men from a single pair to be an essential, — articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesia, — this book must be eminently satisfactory. 


The Power of Prayer illustrated in the Wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace at the Fulton Street and other Meetings in New York 
and elsewhere, in 1857 and 1858. By Samvuet Irenaxvus Prime. 
New York: Charles Scribner. —It is impossible to read over these 
narratives and fail to perceive that the awakening of the last two 
years has been a real advance, both in temper and method, upon 
previous revivals. To recognize the human element, and the con- 
sequent possibility of progress in these great spiritual manifestations, 
is but to accept the spirit of the precept which bids us “ work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling, because God worketh in 
us both to will and to do.” It is very plain that men are learning 
“to pray with their duties before them,” to borrow a word from 
Fénelon, and that they ask of the mysterious invisible Spirit, coming 
unsought or in answer to their prayers: “ Lord, what wouldest thou 
have me to do, as a child of that divine kingdom into which through 
thy grace I have been born?” ‘This chapter of modern religious 
experience will interest a very large company of readers, and supply 
some valuable hints to those — not a few, we hope—who would 
have in the Gospel of the Son of God more than a form of sound 
words or a decent ritual, holding little relation to the living age and 
the multitude of the toiling and sinning, — of the rejoicing and suf- 
fering. 


Our readers will be glad to know that there is a call for a new 
edition of that standard book of practical piety, “Selections from the 
Writings of Fénelon, with a Memoir of his Life, by Mrs. Follen,” 
and that James Munroe and Company, of Boston and Cambridge, 
have answered the call with an attractive volume, which one can 
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scarcely open at any page without finding a sentence that is as bread 
for the soul. 


Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, and Company have added to their Zrau- 
ermantel series two pleasant and pleasantly illustrated volumes,— “ A 
Will and a Way,” and “Seed-Time and Harvest.” Trauwerman- 
tel, “the Mourning-Cloak,” brings joy to the children. The butter- 
fly there, upon the title-page, can be chased winter and summer, and 
not only chased, but caught. 


The Age of Chivalry. Part I. King Arthur and his Knights. 
Part II. The Mabinogeon; or Welsh Popular Tales. By Tuomas 
Butrincn, Author of “The Age of Fable.” Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co.— We are satisfied that many who are not very young 
will be glad to take in their hands this luxurious book. There are 
not a few persons whose only resource is silence when allusion is 
made to the matters which are here treated. Very vague are the 
notions of the majority even of readers about King Arthur, Sir Tris- 
tram, the Lady of Shalott, and the Sangreal, scarcely extending, in 


the first instance, beyond what is written in the melodies of the 
Mother of Unwisdom, that fall so sweetly and so significantly insignif- 
icant upon the ear of childhood. Let not any despair of added knowl- 
edge, for here is one who has gathered into a delightful volume, from 
most reliable sources, what we need in this way, and put it within the 
reach even of those who are not technically students. 


Tue same publishers have issued an excellent “ Life of George 
Washington, written for Children, by E. Ceciz.” The writer sticks 
to his text, uses intelligible language, and has striven to be accurate. 
Our children cannot hear too much of this providential man. 


History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By 
Wittiam H. Prescott. Vol. III. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co.— This most welcome third volume is devoted to the 
struggle of the Spaniards with the Moriscoes,— the preparation for 
their cruel and impolitic expulsion from Spain, — the war with the 
Turks, ending in the capture of Tunis, by the Christians, and its re- 
capture by the Moslems,—and the domestic affairs of Spain, until 
the death of Anne of Austria. The interest of the story heightens 
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as it goes on, and many a home circle will be most pleasantly taught, 
as a book singularly fitted to be read aloud passes from hand to 
hand, and is taken in place of netting reeds, or needles. It is re- 
freshing to read such clear, simple, smooth-gliding English, — words 
that are transparent for the mind’s eye, and admit us at once to a 
vision of the writer’s thought, and do not sacrifice the truth of his- 
tory for the sake of antitheses and smart sayings. Mr. Prescott’s 
kindly and truly Catholic spirit is as conspicuous in his writings as 
those other qualities which have placed him in the foremost rank of 
modern historians. 


The New Priest, published by the same firm, is more than an ordi- 
nary production, though we fear that it will not be much applauded 
by our brethren of the Church of Rome, a communion which is rather 
ungently discussed. As we have turned over the pages, our eyes 
have rested upon more of priest’s talk than we have cared to read; 
and yet the book is rich in pictures of nature, and of men and women, 
which, if they are drawn by a ’prentice-hand, nevertheless prophesy 
the coming master. 


Arabian Days’ Entertainments. Translated from the German, by 
HerBert Petuam Curtis. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co.— 
We have submitted this volume to the judgment of a tolerably com- 
petent young fellow, and his verdict upon letter-press and pictures is 
very enthusiastic, as might have been expected when Arabia and 
Germany blend their voices for the recitation of fairy tales. We 
propose reading the book ourselves, encouraged by the translator’s 
assurance that those who are no longer young, as well as children, 
will gather entertainment from its pages. 


THE young people are much indebted to the same publishers for 
“ Karl Kiegler” and “ Walter Seyton,” which, without being officious- 
ly didactic, are really earnest and elevating in their moral tone. The 
acquaintance of Oliver Optic is much prized by the same young peo- 
ple. Not they, but we, put the question, whether in “Poor and 
Proud,” his last gift to growing America, he has not made Miss Katy 
Redburn a little too fortunate? We wish that what befell her might 
happen to all the little lozenge-girls who cower at this cold season in 
doorways, or hang about the theatres, late in the evening, to their 
own extreme peril. 
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Brown, Taggard, and Chase have added “Rollo in Rome” to 
their Rollo Library of Travel, which consists now of ten volumes, — 
a series equally welcome to parents and to children, and deserving of 
the heartiest commendation. 


Struggles of the Early Christians, from the Days of our Saviour 
to the Reign of Constantine, with an Introduction, by the Rev. F. D. 
Hontinetron, D.D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co.— This will 
be found to be a valuable compend, for the young student of Church 
history, and is every way an attractive little volume. 


The Persian Flower, a Memoir of Judith Grant Perkins, of Oroo- 
miah, Persia, issued by the same publishers, besides being a touch- 
ing story of the brief pilgrimage of a sweet Christian child, is inciden- 
tally a picture of missionary home life in Persia. We have been 
much impressed by the following testimony to the “ strong and genial 
common sympathy” which binds together men of every kindred and 
faith. Said a Persian prince, a follower of Mohammed, to the father 
of Judith, “ Rest assured that our grief has been inexpressible since 
we heard of your affliction; but it is God’s doing; his will must be 
done.” 


The Ministry of Life. By Marta Louisa CaarLesworta, Au- 
thor of “ Ministering Children.” New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
As we have turned over the pages of this book, our eyes have been 
arrested by so many words of Christian wisdom and Christian sim- 
plicity, that we feel no hesitation in commending it to those who read 
to be instructed, as well as entertained. 


Meta Gray, or What makes Home Happy, from the same publish- 
ers, illustrates a most precious lesson. 


The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. — Sir Philip Sidney is a name to be reverently and lovingly 
remembered ; a believer at once and worker, as every real believer 
is, his story cannot fail to quicken, nourish, and cheer all who are in 
the least accessible to the spirit of a true life. Especially should it 
be rehearsed for the young, whose enthusiasm will surely be both 
heightened and chastened by the study of so rare an example. It is 
a pity that so little material remains for a household picture of the 
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hero; and yet the reader may rather congratulate himself, that a man 
so true and gifted and lovable has found at length a biographer, — 
it must needs have been a woman, — able at once to appreciate his 
spirit, to sketch his character and fortunes with so much fidelity and 
grace, and to group about him so skilfully the fair and majestic forms 
of that bright day. We cannot too highly praise the mechanical ex- 
ecution of the work. 


Ernest Carroll, from the same publishers, is not so properly a 
novel as a narrative, pleasantly unfolded, with much anecdote, many 
choice bits of art-gossip and descriptions of life and scenery in Italy 
and Austria. We are sorry that the low tone of Italian morality 
does not somehow get a more emphatic rebuke. The solemnity of 
the marriage covenant, and the awful peril of trifling with it in any 
circumstances, cannot be too much insisted upon, at a time when 
conscience is made a plea for a selfishness which refuses to regard 
the relation of husband and wife as demanding, like every other 
earthly relation, mutual forbearance, patience, and faith, and would 
take into hands often capricious and wilful what Providence has 
committed to the guardianship of divine and human law. What if 
Prince Zerlinski, culpable as he was, had fallen in with caro Ernesto 
in the Palazzo Zerlinski? Can we say too often that two wrongs do 
not make a right ? 


One of the most healthful, refreshing, and instructive books for 
the year upon which we are just entering is A Yacht Voyage. Let- 
ters from High Latitudes ; being Some Account of a Voyage in the 
Schooner Yacht “ Foam,” 85 O. M., to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitz- 
bergen, in 1856, by Lorp Durrerin. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
— What Anglo-Saxon does not love the North? Undoubtedly a 
very brief experience would dissipate the fancy, but the hyperbo- 
rean world has always seemed to us more charmingly homelike and 
cosey than any clime farther south. What can be better for those 
who love chimney-corners and snowy days and untracked door-paths ? 
Who cares for a Christmas in summer? Who could keep Thanks- 
giving in dog-days? Think of returning from the sea-side for that 
purpose! No, cold weather is indispensable! With such paths 
open before them as this which Lord Dufferin has illustrated, how 
can young men of culture and means and latent energies be willing 
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to hang about cities, and pass days and nights in club-rooms, crowded 
drawing-rooms, theatres, and hotels, amidst the fearful temptations 
that assail the idle and luxurious? If they could only come to them- 
selves, how they would long to cease from trifling, and breathe the 
breath of a true life on the prairie or the ocean, or in any place 
where a man can be a man! 


Christmas Hours. By the Author of “The Homeward Path,” 
etc. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859.—The readers of this 
journal will hail with great satisfaction a new work by one whose 
pen is so faithfully devoted to the illustration of the deepest Chris- 
tian experience. We keep a true Christmas when we celebrate the 
birth of Christ in any soul that lives and labors, rejoices and suffers 
to-day. ‘To this high and holy use this book, so beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, is consecrated, and the nativity of the Lord is made truly 
festal, a holy day and holiday at once. Its sweet and elevating 
thoughts will bless the soul as the fair pages will gladden the eye. 
All of every name who love or would love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity will find in this little volume, not intellectual stimulus, but 
those words of truth and love and soberness that nourish the heart, 
which doth live for ever. 


Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opinions. By Witiiam Smitu, 
Author of Athelwold, a Drama: A Discourse on Ethics, etc. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1859.— We feel personally indebted to 
the publishers for their selection of this work for republication. 
Pressing engagements have not been able to prevent us from read- 
ing at least the half of its pages, and we shall be sure to finish a task 
so agreeable as this perusal has proved to be. We have found 
already some positions which have not won our assent; we do not 
know that we shall be content with the issue of the “conflict,” if 
there is to be any issue; nevertheless the book is eminently sugges- 
tive, deep-toned, spiritual, positive, and cheering, — meditative with- 
out being dreamy or morbid. Contrary to our intent, we have been 
drawn on page after page, fascinated by the words of a writer who 
speaks out so sweetly and reverently the inmost thought of our times, 
and who is plainly a believer in the truth and in the God of truth. 


*,* We are reluctantly compelled to defer until the next number 
notices of many books with which we have been kindly supplied. 





